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Which is the 
Kin£ of Beasts? 

Kemaman, in Malaya, a man 
was leading a buffalo to Us 
work in the fields when he was 
attacked by an eight-foot tiger. 
The buffalo immediately sprang 
at the tiger, and after a fierce 
fight lasting 15 minutes drove it 
off. 

This item of news adds colour 
to an old report recent!}' 
reprinted in the Sunday Times. 

In 1849 in Madrid a crowd 
came to see a fight between a 
lion and bull. T,hc lion came into 
the arena and jumped oxr the 
hull's back, but the bull soon- 
shook him off and butted him 
severely. At that the lion would 
have no more to do with bull¬ 
fighting and ran away whenever 
the bull approached him. 

A tiger was then released, but 
he took one look at the bull and 
went and sat down beside the 
lion. So there was the - bull 
snorting and pawing the ground 
while the lion and tiger sat 
meekly side by side, and the 
crowd, cheated of its cruel sport, 
roared in disappointment. 


LONG TREK 

Aborigines from the Ara¬ 
fura Sea coast have walked 
550 miles across Arnhem Land in 
26 days. They travelled over 
some of Australia’s worst country 
to link up with Professor A. P. 
Elkin’s scientific party at Mainoru 
station on the southern border of 
Arnhem Land. 

Once their identity had been 
established, the southern natives 
welcomed the visitors and allowed 
them to participate in secret 
ceremonies performed for the 
scientific party. 


This Town Moves Around 


JJammiown in America has a 
population of only 27, but, it 
is notable because it moves 
around on wheels. 

- It was established by Mr 
Norman R. Hamm, a Kansas 
farmer, who a few years ago 
contracted with neighbours to 
harvest their wheat with his old 
tractor-drawn combine. Before 
long he was able to buy more 
combines, and with his band of 
workers went to Texas, where the 
winter wheat ripens first. 

In Texas they harvested wheat 
for many ■ farmers, and then 
moved northward, working their 
way through Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Colorado. Nebraska, Wyoming. 


Montana, and North and South 
Dakota. 

Very soon Mr Hamm found 
that to put his men up in lodg¬ 
ings was expensive and unsatis¬ 
factory. So he bought a home 
on wheels, with sleeping quarters, 
dining saloon, and all other 
necessary amenities. 

Now travelling Hammtown has 
27 workers on board, all well 
looked after and all in regular 
employment, for Mr Hamm’s 
customers find it far more profit¬ 
able to engage Hammtown to do 
their harvesting than to buy 
expensive machinery which would 
lie idle for the greater part of the 
year 


OVER! 


BLACKGUARD! 


(OFFICIALS at the Meteoro- 
^ logical Office at Wick airport 
were puzzled. Every afternoon at 
the time ivhen readings of the 
Sun-recorder are normally taken 
the graph card was found beside 
the machine, torn into small 
pieces. 

An airport constable solved the 
mystery. As he lay in hiding he 
saw a large crow alight tm the 
recorder, take a careful look 
round, and then withdraw the 
card neatly from the machine 
and tear it to bits. Immediately 
afterwards the bird gave a caw of 
defiance to: the R A F and man¬ 
kind in general ancl.then flew off. 


Will the Gilt Dragon’s 
Treasure be Found? 

White Mariners Shipwrecked in 
Australia Three Centuries Ago 

\Y7hat happened to the treasure carried by the Dutch ship 
” Gilt Drauon, which was wrecked on the coast of Western 


Australia nearly 3Q0 years ago, 
there? 

An Australian farmer living 
strange stone carving of a man 
wood which may help to solve 

The Gilt Dragon had 76,000 
guilders on board, .and it is 
assumed that this rich hoard 
was brought ashore by the sur¬ 
vivors and, perhaps, buried by 
them when years.had passed and 
they had dwindled in numbers. 
The story has fired the imagina¬ 
tion of Australians for many 
years. These 17th-century Dutch 
sailors were probably the first 
white men to live for any time 
in Australia. 

The good ship Gilt Dragon left 
Texel on October 4, 1655, under 
the command of Pieter Alberts, 
and sailed far away to carry on 
trade in the Dutch East Indies. 
Six months after leaving she 
foundered on the west. coast of 
Australia, then an unknown land. 

In Search of Help 

There were 193 on board, and 
118 of these were drowned, but 
75 reached the beach of this wild 
and strange-country, and it is 
presumed that they took the 
^treasure with them. Their first 
thought was to send north a 
party of seven in one of the 
boats saved from the Gilt Dragon. 
These men were to try to reach 
the Dutch East Indies and. bring 
help. 

The seven rescue-seekers, after 
great hardships, succeeded in 
reaching the Dutch East Indies, 
and their statements were em¬ 
bodied in a report to the Dutch 
East India Company. After they 
had arrived, two ships, the White 
Falcon and the Good Hope, were 
sent south to the unknown coast 
to attempt to recover the treasure 
and the marooned sailors. Storms 
forced these vessels to return. 
Next year two more efforts to 
find the shipwrecked party were 
made, but both were fruitless. 

Nothing more was heard of the 
Gilt Dragon men and their 
treasure for over'200 years. Then, 
in 1875, members of a naval 
expedition surveying the coast of 
Western Australia, found traces 
Continued on page 2 


long before white men settled 

near Fremantle has dug up a 
and also some bits of iron and 
this ancient mystery. 


pocket Radio 

J .^ Kiel radio engineer has 
applied for a patent for a 
radio receiver which can be 
carried with ease in the pocket, 
and a German firm intends to 
start mass-production of the 
model before the end of this year. 

Previous attempts to design 
pocket receivers have been 
thwarted by the size of the 
batteries required, but the new 
set is for AC or DC mains. 
It is about the size of a Leica 
.camera, measuring less than 
six inches long, a little over 
three inches wide, and less than 
one and a half inches thick. It 
weighs only about two pounds, 
including the rod aerial and 
leather case. The set employs 
three valves and a metal rectifier, 
and is equipped with a built-in 
loudspeaker. 

All that remains now to make 
tire perfect pocket set is for some¬ 
one to invent tiny batteries of 
great efficiency. 

Coffee For the 
Stadium 

offee is to provide funds for 
the new stadium being pre¬ 
pared for the Central America 
and Caribbean Olympic Games in 
Guatemala City. On every 100 lbs 
of coffee exported from Guate¬ 
mala a fax of ten cents is being 
levied for this purpose. 

The stadium, the E s t a d o 
National, will be the largest in 
Central and South America. It 
will be in the exact geographical 
centre of the city in a “barranca ’’ 
—a kind of deep gulley—many 
feet below street level. There 
will be seating for 35.000 people, 
and 32 acres of athletic grounds. 
A gymnasium for indoor sports 
will seat another 5500. 


Football Team From the Treetops 


r pHE Western India Football 
Association has admitted a 
new team Into Us membership. 
It is called The Trees Eleven, 
and it had a romantic origin. 

About thirty office boys were 
so keen on football that they 
would watch first-class matches 
by climbing trees just outside 
the ground. They would then 
organise a game among, them¬ 
selves on some ! unused stony 
piece of land, using a ball made 
of old rags and straw. 


In due course, their enthusiasm 
came to the notice of the asso¬ 
ciation, and they were provided 
with a proper football and 
ground, and rapidly proving 
themselves highly proficient at 
the game were recognised as a 
club entitled to participate in 
competitions. 

The Trees Eleven are being 
given free coaching by first- 
class players to keep them up 
to the mark, and doubtless they 
will climb to the very top. 
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Spotlight on the 
Balkans 

The recent Government victories in the Greek civil war and 
the growing enmity between Russia and Yugoslavia have once 
again made the affairs of the Balkan Peninsula a matter of 
world - wide concern. The two developments are not 
unconnected, as we may learn from the following brief 
review of what has been happening in South-East Europe 
since the closing days of the Second World War. 

Jt was’in the autumn of 1944 Moscow and to allow Soviet State 
that Greece was freed from organs to interfere directly in 

the day-to-day running of their 
Government. - 

It was indeed a situation which 
the Russians were not prepared 
to tolerate, holding that com¬ 
plete submission is the only 
guarantee of uniform policy for 
themselves and all their Eastern 
countries, The Yugoslav refusal 
to yield spelt, in Russian eyes, a 
danger to this policy. Moreover, 
it could—given a suitable situa¬ 
tion—create a precedent of 
resistance for other “people’s 
democracies." 


the German yoke. Her Govern¬ 
ment was again ruling in Athens. 

' ’ It was a coalition which included 
the Communist Party. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this alliance was under¬ 
mined by the Communists’ efforts 
to gain the upper hand in the 
Government .with, an ultimate 
view of gaining exclusive control 
of the country. When these 
attempts failed the Communists 
resorted to arms. But their 
attack on Athens failed. A sub¬ 
sequent peace agreement, in the 
drafting of which Mr Churchill 
took a prominent part, did not 
prove reliable, and an open civil 
war broke out in 1945 and has 
been going on ever since. 

The Greek civil war would not 
have lasted as long as it has had 
it not been for the hardly dis¬ 
guised support given to Greek 
rebels by Greece’s northern 
neighbours, Albania, Yugoslavia, 
and Bulgaria. 

In those countries, too, im¬ 
portant changes had taken place 
as a result of the war.- 

A Defeated Nation 

Bulgaria, Hitler’s ally, was 
quickly conquered by the Russian 
armies pursuing the Germans. A 
new Government was then 
formed in which the Com¬ 
munists, supported by the Soviet 
army, played a predominant role. 
Accordingly, Bulgaria escaped 
the disadvantages of being a 
defeated enemy nation. 

The situation was somewhat 
different in neighbouring Yugo¬ 
slavia, where a fierce spirit of 
independence had fanned the 
flames of resistance against the 
Germans a few days after the 
collapse of the Yugoslav army, in 
May 1941. Unfortunately, this 
resistance movement was hope¬ 
lessly split between the pro- 
Monarchist supporters of General 
Mikhailovitch and the pro-Com- 
munist supporters of Marshal 
Tito. \ 

The Western Powers decided to 


Deep Hostility 

When all discreet ways of 
getting the Yugoslavs to toe the 
line failed Russia decided that 
an open break was inevitable, 
and in June last year caused 
their expulsion from the Comin- 
form, or international Com¬ 
munist group. Since then the 
relations between the two States 
have been going from bad to 
worse; in recent weeks the 
violence of language used in the 
Notes exchanged has revealed 
the deepest hostility. There is 
little doubt that this quarrel is 
creating a dangerous inter¬ 
national situation. Meanwhile, 
Greece has benefited, for the 
rebels have been deprived of one 
of their main supports, the help 
of Yugoslavia. 

It may be. too, that the bold 
stand of the Yugoslavs for 
national freedom is being secretly 
welcomed in the other Russian 
satellite countries, for a love of 
independence has always been 
characteristic of the peoples of 
South-Eastern Europe. 


Prosperous 

Orkney 

Jn Orkney there is no un¬ 
employment, no poverty, no 
major problems, and no difficulty 
with food, said Mr J. J. Robert¬ 
son, Joint Under-Secretary of 
State for Scotland, speaking in 
Kirkwall recently. 

Not only that, for it appears 
that there is no housing problem 
either. Some time ago Orkney 
Councy Council were offered 
20 Swedish houses, but they 
decided to hand them over to 
the Burgh of Kirkwall, the reason 
given being that the people of 
Orkney like to build their own 
houses in their own way with 
their own material and.labour. 

The main reason for Orkney’s 
prosperity, as Mr Robertson 
pointed out, is the excellent use 
that has been made of natural 
advantages by the thrifty and 
enterprising people. Farmers, for 
instance, - have made the fullest 
use of scientific methods in 
developing their land. 

Orkney is also fortunate in 
having a well-balanced economy. 
The Islands are not over-popu¬ 
lated and good farming land 
ensures a considerable surplus. 
During both wars the naval 
establishment at nearby Scapa 
Plow provided an important and 
readily accessible market. 

Young Artists 

Pictures by boys and girls from 
five to 16 are on view this 
month at the second National 
Exhibition of Children’s Art at 
the Royal Institute Galleries, 
Piccadilly, London. There are 272 
pictures in the Exhibition, and 
they were chosen from nearly 
47,000. submitted by young artists 
from all parts of the country. 

This year the Sunday Pictorial 
£250 Art Training Grant has 
been won by Claudia Williams, 
aged 15, of Eothen School, Cater- 
ham, Surrey. The runner-up, 
Shirley Blomfield, goes to the 
same school. 

The ’•Exhibition has been 
organised by the Sunday Pictorial 
and is open until September 29. 
Admission fees are one shilling 
for adults and 6d for children. 
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News From Everywhere 


The Gilt Dragon 


Continued from 
page 1 


of huts built near the shore 
where the Gilt Dragon was 
believed to • have foundered- 
Fifty-seven more years passed, 
and in 1932 some old Spanish 

. — „ .. . _. , and Austrian coins were found, 

give all their support to Tilo,. ■ and ^6 years later more coins, 
whose activity against the Nazis some " an cie’nt ship’s fittings, and 


was of - a greater military 
value to them than that of his 
rival. At the close of the war, 
however, Yugoslavia became a 
Republic and, in fact, one of the 
several Communist States of 
Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe. Her alliance with Russia 
became complete, and in it may 
be found the• reasons for the 
support, she gave to the Greek 
rebels. 

Independent .Spirit 

Yet the fierce guerilla war 
waged by the Yugoslavs against 

the Nazis, plus their spirit of natives; no one can tell, 
independence, contained the seeds ■ Now, nearly 300 years after, an 
of their serious quarrels with the Australian farmer, Mr S. Chal- 
Russians. They refused to admit well, has unearthed this strange 
that their liberation ivas solely figure which, appears to have' 
due to the efforts of the Red been carved from stone quarried 


the breech block of an old cannon 
were found embedded in the cliff. 

What a grim story these relics 
suggest! A tale of 68 brave' 
Dutchmen trying to keep hope 
alive as they lived Robinson- 
Crusoe fashion; mocked by the 
kookaburra birds as they guarded 
faithfully the treasure that was. 
utterly useless to them in this 
wilderness; scanning the horizon 
day by day for a sail until, as 
the years-passed, hopes grew dim. 
Perhaps they ivere all killed by 
the ■ natives, perhaps some of, 
them went to live with the 


Mr Chalwell believes that the 
pieces of iron and wood he has 
dug up may have come from the 
Gilt Dragon, and he thinks he is 
on the trail of her treasure. 
Whether it is found or not, the 
discoveries may help experts to 
throw more light on this story of 
white men in Australia long 
before the great IsiKVid Continent 
was settled. 


Army but claimed that they 
themselves contributed most to it. 
While pursuing a thoroughly 
Communist internal and foreign 
policy they have been unwilling 
to submit to a strict control by 


nearby. It is of a man lying on 
his left side with his feet tucked 
under him. Was it made as'a 
memorial to one of .their number 
who died, or just carved by men 
■ who had nothing better to do? 



LOOKING AHEAD 

Two million pine trees are to . 
be planted in Swaziland for a big 
paper mill which is to be built 
there by the Colonial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation. 

During the German occupation 
a French horticulturist cultivated 
a special rose which he named 
the Peace Rose. It was shoim 
and much admired at the East¬ 
bourne Flower Show. 

Use of the new anti-T B 
vaccine. Bacillus- Calmette- 
Guerin, has been sanctioned by 
the Ministry of Health. 

Eaves Wood and Waterslack 
Wood, Silverdale, Lancashire, 
have been handed over to the 
National Trust by the Treasury, 
by whom they had been re¬ 
ceived in lieu of death duties. 

A plebiscite was taken to decide 
if the name of Workhouse Lane, 
Tilney St Lawrence, Norfolk, 
should be changed. Most of the 
householders in Workhouse Lane 
voted against a change. 

Hymn-Singer 

Mr A. Tasman Lloyd, who 
recently celebrated 50 years as an 
Australian chorister, has sung 
more than 30,000 hymns in 
St Andrew’s Church, Summer 
Hill, Sydney. 

British firms have received an 
order from Spanish State Rail¬ 
ways for £4,000,000 worth of loco¬ 
motives. 

The first direct air service from 
Canada to the Far East was 
recently established by Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines. The route will 
be via the Aleutian Islands. 

A flight in the Avro Tudor 
VIII, Britain’s new four-jet air¬ 
liner, to a height of 40,000 feet 
has just been made. This was 
the first pressurised flight to be 
made at this height by this tjpe 
of plane. 

A university for Southern 
Rhodesia is to be built at Mount 
Pleasant, near Salisbury. 

VIKING SPIRIT 

Two young Swedes, Jan Paltins 
and Ernest Karulis, are attempt¬ 
ing to sail round the world in a 
25-foot yacht. 

Bread in England is note to be 
made with more home-grotan 
wheat—40 per cent as against the 
previous 30 per cent. 

Blackpool illuminations have 
been revived for the first time 
since the war. They will con¬ 
tinue. until October 24 and will 
attract many thousands of 
visitors. 


CHANGES IN 
SCOUT UNIFORM 
A Lady Cubmaster, a 
Scoutmaster, and a 
Patrol leader show the 
changes in uniform 
which are to become 
effective on October 2. 
The famous Scout hat is 
to be retained but those 
over 15 may wear a 
maroon beret on in- 
forma/ occasions. Rover 
Scouts and Lady Cub- 
masters will wear 
berets of Scout green. 
Scouters and adult 
leaders are to be en¬ 
couraged to wear 
trousers instead of 
shorts. 


Paddling to Victory 

Miss Joyce Richards, of Elstree, 
has won the first national canoe 
championship for women to be 
held in this country. 

The. King, sent a message 
of, congratulation to Philip Mick- 
man, the 18-year-old Channel 
swimmer. ■ V.- 

Last year there were 20 fatal 
flying accidents on the world’s 
airways, causing the . deaths of 
325 people, compared with 32 
fatal accidents causing the deaths 
of 488 people-in 1947. 


A Soutfi African woman who 
died recently at the age ot 100 
left 217 descendants—5 children, < ’- 
46 grandchildren, 159 great¬ 
grandchildren, and 7 great- 
great-grandchildren. 

A new aid to village policemen 
has recently been introduced. 
Known as a Gadabout, it is a 
motor-scooter capable of 35 m p h. 

On a visit to England recently 
was the British-built La Argen¬ 
tina, an Argentine training 
cruiser with 120 cadets. 

Hump Steak 

British Somaliland may soon 
send camel’meat to England. 

Mrs Hannah Louisa Nichols, of 
Sheerness, who has just cele¬ 
brated her 100 th birthday, has 
lived in the same house for 73 
years. 

Britain has ordered 2000 tons 
of tinned Australian barracouta, 
a fish sometimes five feet long. 

It is an important food in Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand. 

In the first six months of tills 
year 228,295 overseas visitors 
came to Britain, 17 per cent more 
than in the first half of 1948. 

THE GIANT RISES 

- The largest airliner in the 
world, the 130-ton Bristol Braba- 
zon I, made its first flight of 27 
minutes recently. The airliner 
has taken over four years to build. 

Fernand Du Moulin has sw.um 
the Channel at his first attempt. 
The first Belgian to do so, Du 
Moulin was a leader of the Resist¬ 
ance at Liege during the war. He 
is 34. 

More Bright Boys 

More than twice as many beys 
of 18 today have passed the 
Higher School Certificate exarni- . 
nation than' was the case ten 
years ago. 


Names For Trains 

gEVERAL trains on British Rail¬ 
ways are to be given new 
names. The 12.20 pm express 
from King’s Cross to Newcastle, 
and the train in the reverse 
direction, will* be named The 
Northumbrian. A train between 
Leeds and Glasgow is to be The 
North Briton; 

Pre-war names to be restored 
are: The Mid-day Scot (Euston 
to Glasgow); the Ulster Express 
(Euston to Heysham); the 
Thames-Clyde Express (St Fan- 
eras to Glasgow); the Comet 
(Euston to Manchester); the 
Mancunian (Manchester to 
Euston); and the Merseyside Ex¬ 
press (Liverpool to EustQn), 
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A seven-acre children’s playground with roads, a roundabout, 
traffic lights, and road signs has been built by the Tottenham 
Council. Bicycles can be hired, and here we see children 
setting out for a ride under the eye of the instructor. 


Road Safety Playground 


ADDED ATTRACTION 

(~)n Bartholomew Green, in the 
delightful Suffolk town of 
Southwold, is a copy of the 
original stocks, last used 99 years 
ago for punishing an egg stealer. 

The town council have now' 
decided to replace the copy with 
new stocks of the four-seater 
type, with pillory attached. They 
will not be used for the punish¬ 
ment of egg stealers and other 
malefactors, however, but merely 
as a sideshow for the benefit of 
the town's many holiday visitors. 

Nature Study at 
Llanfa i rfechan 

CIG-NALMAN O. JONES has a 
^ snake outside his box on the 
platform of the pretty North 
Wales station of Llanjairfcchan! 
What is more, a spider, a wasp, 

1 a seagull, and an ostrich keep 
fit company. This display has, 
in fact, won for Llanfairfcchan 
. many prizes for the most atlrac- 
" Lira railway station in the area. 

"It icas just an idea to brighten 
■. up our station," Mr Jones has 
, explained. "It started eleven 
■ years ago, when the station- 
master introduced an owl which 
I made. Others followed, and 
today there arc twenty-tiro 
specimens on the platform." 

Thousands of holiday-makers 
■..visit Llan f air fechan specially 

io sec its station collection; and. 
■hundreds of people have asked 
Mr Jones for souvenirs. He 
makes them at home in his spare 
time, mostly from odds and ends 
. of wire, wood, and tin. 


College of Europe 

rfHE opening of the first session 
of the College of Europe at 
Bruges in Belgium on September 
20 will mark the beginning of a 
new educational movement in 
Europe. 

This will be attended by 25 
students from six European 
countries who will hear lectures 
from famous scholars, among 
them being Professor Salvador 
de Madariaga of Oxford, Pro¬ 
fessor Charles de Visscher of 
Louvain, and Claude Bourdet 
of Paris. Two world-renowned 
British Professors, G. M. Tre¬ 
velyan and Bertrand Russell, 
have also been asked to help. 

■ If this first session is success¬ 
ful a permanent College' of 
Europe will be established next 
year, for courses of eight months 
attended by 25 students. This fine 
effort for the cultural union of 
the European peoples has been 
inspired by the European Move¬ 
ment. 


CONQUEROR OF THE 
MATTERHORN 

^ portrait of Edward Whym- 
per, a survivor of the tragic 
first party to climb the Matter¬ 
horn in the Alps, has been 
presented to the Matterhorn 
Museum. at Zermatt by liis 
daughter, Mrs. Ethel R. Blandy. 

Edward Whymper and three 
other British climbers, with 
three guides, were the first men 
on the summit of the Matter¬ 
horn. on July 14, 1865. But 
during the descent the other 
three Britishers and one of the 
guides were killed. 


Struggling Through Australian Snows 


B y a droving feat which cattle¬ 
men with long experience 
regard as one of the best on 
record, a brother and sister have 
saved 150 Hereford cattle in the 
rugged Omeo district of Victoria, 
Australia. 

Norman and Dinah Pendergast, 
both in their early twenties, 
moved the stock from Mount 
Leinster, 15 miles north-east of 
Benambra, to grass at Ensay, 
some 50 miles south, over country 
which had had the worst snow¬ 
falls for 70 years, and where 
thousands of sheep and cattle 
had died from exposure. 

The game youngsters had to 
struggle through deep drifts, 


and over precipitous slopes and 
hazardous tracks. 

When they left home. Mount 
Leinster was under nearly three 
feet of snow. It took- them four 
hours to travel the three miles 
to the main road. As the snow 
was too deep for the cattle to 
wade through, Norman rode 
ahead to make the trail. He then 
doubled back on his tracks, 
turned again, and rode ahead. 

The cattle used this narrow 
track, with Dinah bringing up 
the rear. It took them four days 
to cover 40 miles through the 
snow, and two more downhill 
before they reached Ensay. They 
lead their horses most of the way. 


ALL AS HAPPY 
AS SANDBOYS 

^nswering a knock at his front 
door the other day, Alderman 
Andrew Critten, an ex-Mayor of 
Southwold (Suffolk), found five 
sandboys on the steps. They 
had come to deliver personally 
the sum of seven shillings for 
the Royal National Lifeboat In¬ 
stitution. of which he is local 
secretary. 

On the beach the boys had 
made a sand model of the liner 
Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards 
had collected the money from 
interested holidaymakers. 


Australia in London 

impressive new diorama 
at the Imperial Institute's 
Exhibition Galleries in South 
Kensington illustrates the birth 
of Australia as a Colony with the 
hoisting of the British flag in 
Sydney Cove, New South Wales, 
on January 26, 1788. 

. Near this diorama is another 
hew exhibit which reveals how 
Australia’s Flying Doctor Service 
works. A map of Australia shows 
the six bases at which doctors 
and planes are stationed in 
readiness to answer a call from 
any part of the sparsely popu¬ 
lated districts of the continent. 

Photographs tell us what 
happens stage by stage, when 
someone is ill in a place 120 miles 
away from the nearest doctor. A 
call for help is sent out on a 
pedal-worked wireless transceiver, 
the doctor flies to the spot, and 
the patient is taken to hospital 
in a flying ambulance. 

Australia was the first country 
to establish such a service. 


Up Spoke Jellicoe 

QNE day not long ago Jellicoe, 
a budgerigar pet of a lady 
of Streatham, South London, 
felt the wanderlust and left his 
home to explore the big city. 
But the outside world was a 
bewildering place to Jellicoe, and 
less than 48 hours later he sought 
refuge in a house at Norbury, 
a mile or two away. 

For nearly two weeks Jellicoe 
was content to rest there recover¬ 
ing from his experiences, until, 
realising that “there’s no place 
like home,’ 1 he perched on his 
hostess’s shoulder and said, “My 
name is Jellicoe, 106 Strath- 
brook Road, Streatham.” 

Jellicoe is home again now and, 
probably saying, like the famous 
Raven, “Nevermore.” 


Share-Out For Red Indians 


Just now some thousands of 
Red Indians, descendants of 
the famous tribes who held their 
lands long before the white man 
appeared, are going home to 
their wigwams after having 
received over £60.000. 

Each summer the Governments 
of Ontario, British Columbia, and 
the North-WestTerritories provide 
this money in fulfilment of 
treaties made for the ceding^ of 
Indian lands. 

By lake and river routes the 
Indians come to a trading post 
or mission- station where the 
Government agent, accompanied 
usually by a doctor and a 
Canadian “Mountie ” supervises 
the share-out. The amount of 
the treaty money varies, but it 
usually means four or five 
Canadian dollars for each man, 
woman, and'child “as long as the 
grass grows and the rivers run.” 


In Ontario -the paying-out 
office is frequently set up outside 
the trading post, but there is no 
rush by the Indians to receive 
their dues and no queue for pay¬ 
ment.. It is holiday time for most 
of the tribes, and whole families 
make the long journey with the 
intention of enjoying themselves 
on the money they receive. An 
Indian officer stands by the 
share-out table, and as the Indian 
family comes forward he checks 
the identification card. 

The trading post with its 
candy, baker’s bread, cakes, and 
soft drinks is a wonderful .place 
for the Indian. children after 
their isolated life. Sports are 
organised in connection with the 
treaty payments; and there is 
also the serious work of electing 
councillors for the area, the dis¬ 
cussion of boundaries, and the 
sale of surplus timber. 


ANY ODD JOBS? 

(^HOIRBOYS of St Nicholas’ 
Church. Chislehurst, are- 
looking out their oldest clothes. 
They are to take part in a collec¬ 
tion scheme, run on the lines of 
the recent Boy Scouts' “Bob-a- 
Job ” Week, to raise funds for the 
Royal School of Church' Music. 
Canterbury. 

Notices will soon be dropping 
in Chislehurst letter-boxes ask¬ 
ing the occupants of the houses 
what odd jobs they would like 
done; and within a few hours 
of their being collected the 
choirboys will be around to do 
the work. 

The scheme forms part of the 
appeal for £p0,000 for the 
Nicholson Memorial Fund to 
provide the salary of a whole¬ 
time director at the school. 
All affiliated choirs are being 
asked to take part, and the boys 
are requested to earn dll the 
money they receive. 


QUICK THINKER 

^ lorry loaded with pyro¬ 
technics catching fire in the 
middle of an area stored with 
explosives would be enough to 
tempt anyone to run like a hare— 
a little faster if possible. But. 
when this happened to David 
Edward Bron, a young soldier of 
the R A O C. he at once jumped 
into the driving seat of the 
blazing lorry and drove it into a 
stream nearby, where he fought 
the fire by himself until help 
came. He has been awarded the 
British Empire Medal. David 
comes from Tirphil, Glamorgan. 


Angling the Angler 

R R. CROCKER, of Plymouth, 
‘ “ was standing on the prome¬ 
nade at Penzance, Cornwall, one 
evening not long ago when he 
saw in the water a tiueer fish 
which emitted a phosphorescent 
light. ' Mr Crocker threw stones 
into the water on the seairard 
side of the fish and drove it into 
the shallows. 

Wading into the water, he 
made a loop in his shoe-lace and 
hopefully cast it. An excellent 
cast it ivas. too, for it 'caught in 
the mouth of the fish and 
Mr Crocker was able to pull it 
ashore. 


The fish proved to be a sub¬ 
tropical Angler—also called a 
fishing frog—weighing 20 pounds, 
and Jj feet long. 


STAMP NEWS 

new set of Hungarian stamps 
commemorates the poet 
Sandor Petofi, who died 100 years 
ago. 

Jhe United States are to issue a 
stamp marking the return of 
the -Wright Brothers’ aeroplane 
from Britain. 

^ndrev Palladio completed the 
Basilica at Vincenza 400 
years ago. and a new Italian 
stamp celebrates the event. 

r ['HE Silver Jubilee of the reign 
of the Sultan of Brunei is 
shortly to be honoured by a small 
set of stamps. 


What 

is 

This? 

This curious-look¬ 
ing contraption is an 
apparatus for testing 
helicopter rotors at 
the Bristol Aeroplane 
Company’s works at 
Filton. It is the only 
one of its kind in the 
world and rotor 
blades up to 70 feet 
in diameter can be 
tested. 

A rotor under test 
is mounted on the 
central tower, 50 feet 
above ground level, 
and power is supplied 
by a 700 h p motor in 
the engine house 
below. 
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CRAVEN HILL , OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, TELLS OF , 


C N Astronomer Tells What Happens When . 


Many Legs and Many Spikes at London Zoo A NEW STAR BLAZES UP 


ow exercising their 220 legs 
(painstakingly counted by a 
keeper with the aid of a magnify¬ 
ing glass!) in a show-case .at the 
London Zoo insect house are 
four of the largest millipedes 
ever seen in the Gardens. “They 
sure are whoppers!” observed one 
American visitor as he stood 
watching them. Measuring eight 
to nine inches long, they are x a 1 
giant variety that occurs in West 
Africa, and have just come by air 
as a gift from Dr P. J. L. Roche, 
of the Colonial Medical Service 
at Lagos. 

“They were brought to Dr Roche 
by a, native boy who had picked 
them up in a compound,” said 
Mr L. C. Bushby, the Zoo’s 
curator of insects. “So far they 
are doing very well here, feeding 
ravenously on dead leaves, rotten 
fruit and. lettuce, - and one of 
them appears to be about to lay 
eggs. 

We hope this will be the 
case,, although we are unlikely to 
know much about it until the 
eggs hatch, as the mother milli¬ 
pede digs well down and buries 
her clutch underground.” 

Meanwhile, these outsize milli¬ 
pedes are proving a big attrac¬ 
tion, especially to schoolboys, 
whose knowledge of the millipede 
is generally restricted to the tiny 
members of the race found in 
the British countryside. They 
are, however, not likely to 
become “pets,” and for a very 


good reason. When touched, they 
emit a brown, evil-smelling acid 
from their flanks. This substance 
is doubtless useful' to the milli¬ 
pede in helping to keep at bay 
birds and other natural foes, but 
it is unpleasant to humans, for, 
though quite harmless to man, it 
leaves a stain on the fingers 
which is extremely difficult to 
wash off 1 

'J'hese giants of the insect world 
are not the only new 
acquisitions to come “on the 
strength ” purely by chance. In 
the small mammal-house nearby 
there is another—also a giant 
among his kind. He is Spikey, a 
hedgehog found the other day by 
a Zoo gardener as he was tend¬ 
ing vegetables on the menagerie’s 
allotment. 

Impressed by this hedgehog’s 
size, the gardener took his find 
over to head-keeper Mark Flewin, 
who, on putting Spikey on the 
scales, found that he weighed 
2 lbs 6 ozs, a good weight for a 
hedgehog. Spikey was accord¬ 
ingly put in a cage along with 
another of his kind, one Spiney, 
found not long ago among some 
ivy by the wall of the elephant 
house. 

The Zoo has received so many 
hedgehogs over the past year 
that several were recently shipped 
off to American zoos, in exchange 
for other animals. Spikey and 
Spiney, however, will be kept at 


Regent’s Park, and both are to 
be tamed by Mr Flewin for 
“interviews ” with interested 
young visitors. 

The interviews this season will 
not last long, for Mr Flewin will 
shortly put in their cage a large 
box stuffed with hay, inside 
which both hedgehogs are ex¬ 
pected to hibernate until April 
next year. 

J want to conclude my contribu¬ 
tion this week with an appeal. 
Have any of you an old football 
you no longer want? If'so, the 
Zoo superintendent, Mr George 
Cansdale, would be very glad'of 
it—not for himself, of course!— 
but for the 10-year-old chimpan¬ 
zee known as Mr Cholmondeley 
(pronounced “Chumley ”). 

"Cholmondeley came to us last 
year from the Cameroons, where 
for nine years he had been kept 
as a pet,” Mr Cansdale told me. 
“Unfortunately, he does not like 
the companionship of his own 
kind. So we have to cage him 
by himself. Consequently, he is 
inclined to get bored if not pro¬ 
vided with 1 toys.’ One which 
has served him well is an 
old motor-tyre. But though 
Cholmondeley enjoys himself 
with this, he would much prefer an 
old football which he can kick 
around, and if anyone has one to 
spare and would like to send it 
along, we should be most grate¬ 
ful.” 


Kathryn in Wonderland 


When Walt Disney’s cartoon of Lewis Carroll’s beloved 
fantasy Alice in Wonderland comes to the screen the voice 
of Alice will be that of a British girl, eleven-year-old 
Kathryn Beaumont, who was born in London. Scores of 
applicants were tested before Kathryn came along. She 
was then virtually unknown in the film world but after 


hearing her read a few lines Walt Disney immediately 
chose her for the much-coveted role. Although Kathryn is 
not actually seen in the film she is dressed in character 
when speaking her lines on the studio recording stages, as 
we see in the bottom pictures. These photographs were 
taken during the making of the film. 


Kathryn and Walt Disney discussing drawings 
of Alice in Wonderland 


Kathryn and Ed Wynn—the Mad 
rehearsing their parts. 


Hatter- 


Filming a scene from which a team of cartoonists afterwards will 
make their drawings 


Kathryn dressed for her part 
as Alice 


tconstellation of Aquila, the 
Eagle, is now high in the 
southern sky in the evening, its 
bright first magnitude star Altair 
being due south and almost mid¬ 
way between overhead and the 
horizon about nine o’clock. 

Aquila has received an added 
interest by the recent discovery 
at the Meudon Observatory in 
France of a Nova, or “new star,”, 
within its confines. This Nova 
actually represents an old and 
faint star which has blazed up 
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Some of the chief stars of 
Aquila showing the position 
of the present and some 
earlier Novae. 

many thousands of times into 
visibility and so become what 
appears to be a “new star.” 

In this case the star has not 
blazed up quite enough for it to 
be perceptible with the naked 
eye, though it reached nearly 
seventh magnitude. It could be 
seen through an astronomical 
telescope of only two-inch aper¬ 
ture, but it would be difficult to 
identify except by the usual 
variations in brightness and 
eventual fading. 

Jupiter’s Cup-Bearer 

. The situation of this Nova is 
at the south-west corner of the 
extensive constellation of Aquiia. 
As shown in the accompanying 
star-map, it is apparently .within 
an oval ring of rather faint stars 
which formed part of Aquila, 
.symbolising a beautiful boy, 
Ganymede, which the Eagle was 
carrying off.- 

According to one of the ancient 
Greek legends, Jupiter desired 
him for his cup-bearer. Difficul¬ 
ties, however, were in the way, 
so Jupiter, exercising his remark¬ 
able powers, transformed himself 
into an Eagle and thus secured 
Ganymede, who for a couple of 
thousand years became, in con¬ 


sequence, part of the constella¬ 
tion of Aquila. 

The Eagle was therefore the 
mythological god Jupiter trans¬ 
formed. But about four centuries 
ago the Danish astronomer 
Tycho Brahe replaced the mythi¬ 
cal Ganymede with a beautiful 
boy Antinous, who had had a real 
existence. He was a favourite of 
the Roman Emperor Hadrian, 
but was drowned in early life. 
Antinous thus became a separate 
constellation of considerable ex¬ 
tent, the star now known as Beta 
in Aquila representing the head 
of the boy. 

Missing Boys 

Though shown in old star-maps 
until the beginning of the last 
century, Antinous has since been 
merged into Aquila, and as the 
boy Ganymede had been dropped, 
the Eagle now appears bereft of 
both boys. 

Lambda is the nearest bright 
star to the apparent , position of 
this Nova, which appears to be 
situated just within the “Milky. 
Way,” that Galactic Ring of 
innumerable suns which produces 
the faint belt of light across the 
Heavens. It is among these 
myriads of suns that Novae or 
new stars usually appear. They 
may amount to anything between 
ten and twenty annually, but 
most are too faint'to be per¬ 
ceived even telescopically, and 
are only revealed on photographs. 

Occasionally appears one of 
greater brilliance, owing to its 
relative nearness, as in the case Of 
Nova 1918, which was in Aquila 
in the position shown on the star- 
map. This was the brightest seen 
for centuries, and appeared 
brighter than any other star 
except Sirius, although it was at 
a distance of 1087 light-years’ 
journey. 

After a few' months it diet- 
down, and in the course of 
several years it has diminished toi 
almost its-original faintness, but:, 
in a nebulous condition. Speetro-' 
scopic investigation showed that? 
it had exploded and that in about 1 
three days the colossal outburst-: 
had reached many thousands of 
times its original brilliance and 
heat. A vast shell of expanding, 
hydrogen and other gases finally.; 
enveloped the original star, which: 
now appears as a nebula. 

G. F. M. 


Where Noah's Ark Came to Rest 


'J’he five American explorers who 
are seeking for traces of 
Noah’s Ark on the summit of 
Mount Ararat, in Turkey, have 
not yet reaped the desired 
reward. Ararat, over 17.000 feet 
high, is “Painful Mountain ” to 
the Turks; to the Persians it is 
the resting-place of the Ark, 
“Noah’s Mountain,” and it is in 
that title that the mountain’s 
magic lies. 

Ararat, which was climbed 
several times last century, has a 
little, literature of its own, but 
nothing to rival the charm of the 
simple account of it in the 
14th-century book of travels 
ascribed to Sir John Mandeville 
of St Albans. 

He believed Mount Ararat to 
be seven miles high and to have 
the coldest climate in the world; 
and he recorded the legend that 
the Ark still survived on the top¬ 
most height, that men had seen 
it, and had actually placed their 


hands in the hole in the timbers 
left where Satan bolted from the 
Ark on hearing Noah utter the 
word “Benedicite.” 

Sir John doubted that, but he 
did believe that a monk was 
assisted by an angel to make the 
ascent—at that time the only 
mortal to do so—and that, on 
coming down, he brought a 
plank from the Ark which was 
then preserved, he says, in a 
monastery at the. foot of the 
mountain. 

Ararat is not without its rivals; 
other places on earth are de¬ 
clared to , be the very spot on 
which the Ark came to rest as 
the waters of the Deluge receded; 
enabling Noah and his family, 
with all the animals, to regain 
dry land. Be that as it may, the 
Persians, when they presented 
the entire mountain to Turkey, 
18 years ago, believed that it was 
Noah’s landing-place; and many 
believe so still. 
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Craftsmen of the English 
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Surrey village 


A blacksmith at work in a 


Making baskets at Braunton, in Devon 
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A Lancashire hoop-maker 


A thatcher 


Making crab-pots in Cornwall 


on an Essex barn 
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A young ladder-maker shaving rungs in the Forest of Dei 

England in and around the villages and smaller towns 
sing at the same crafts as their forefathers; and in exact 
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Trial Flight 

Two young enthusiasts launch their eight-foot gliders on a trial 
flight during a model aircraft rally at Radlett Aerodrome, Herts 


Probing Secrets of 

expedition of American 
scientists is at present busily 
engaged in seeking clues to the 
secrets of cosmic ray activity. 
The area selected is the Canadian 
outpost settlement of Churchill, 
on the shore of Hudson Bay. 

The leader is Dr Martin 
Pomerantz of the Bartol Re¬ 
search Foundation of the 
Franklin Institute, Swarthmcre, 
Pennsylvania, which, together 
with the National Geographic 
Society, is sponsoring the expedi¬ 
tion. The National Defence 
Board of Canada, the American 
Air Force, and the American 
Office of Naval Research are also 
co-operating in this project. 

During late summer, weather 
conditions at the Churchill out¬ 
post are highly favourable for the 
work in hand. The experiments 
must be carried out at extremely 
high altitudes—20 miles up, near 
“the top of the atmosphere”— 
and surface winds have to be at a 
minimum. 

The main purpose of the ex¬ 
pedition is to discover whether 
the Bun is surrounded by a con¬ 
stant magnetic field similar to the 
Earth’s, a theory which has 
given rise to considerable scien¬ 
tific controversy. 

Previous experiments have been 
conducted in high latitudes and 
at altitudes of 30,000 feet, using 
Flying Fortresses. The results, 
however, were not conclusive. 
This time the research is being 
carried out at heights in excess 
of 100,000 feet. 

Recent research work has sug- 


the Cosmic Rays 

gested that cosmic rays increase 
in intensity the farther one 
travels from the Equator, where 
the. Earth’s magnetic field is at 
its strongest. But if the present 
experiments indicate that these 
rays remain constant north of a 
particular latitude they will pro¬ 
vide definite evidence to support 
the theory that the Sun posses¬ 
ses a magnetic field capable of 
superimposing its-effect on that 
of the Earth’s magnetic field. 

The scientists are using special 
balloons for their high-altitude 
detective work. Each balloon, as 
it soars upwards, takes with it 
what the scientists call “a four¬ 
fold coricidence arrangement of 
Geiger counters.” (A Geiger 
counter is an instrument used for 
recording radio activity.) 

“This arrangement,” says Dr 
Pomerantz, "will produce a signal 
whenever a cosmic ray particle'" 
goes through it in a certain direc¬ 
tion.” 

Also attached to the balloons 
are miniature radio-transmitting 
stations, which will automatically 
transmit information continu¬ 
ously to a receiving station on 
the ground. Other information 
covering data on atmospheric 
pressure and altitude, the tem¬ 
perature within the apparatus, 
and cosmic ray intensity, will 
likewise be received and recorded ’ 
on a moving paper tape. 

When all available data have 
been collected and analysed, Dr 
Pomerantz anticipates that a 
number of cosmic ray riddles will 
be solved. 


Short Lives of 
Waxworks 

r J”HE new guide to Madame 
Tussaud’s contains about 400 
biographies of the figures por¬ 
trayed there in wax, including all 
our sovereigns since William the 
Conqueror. 

This famous waxworks show 
was first exhibited in England in 
1802, and some of the exhibits 
are still made from the original 
plaster casts of Madame Tussaud. 
That of Voltaire is the oldest, 
made when he had. only a few 
months to live, and other casts 
modelled by Madame Tussaud 
“from the life ” include those of 
Scott, Byron, Franklin, Louis 
XVI, and Marie Antoinette. 

-The average life of a waxwork 
figure is only ten years. They 
often have to be washed and re¬ 
coloured, but the details soon 
become obscured and new figures 
are made from the original 
moulds. 


FROM AUGUSTINE 
TO DR .FISHER 

'J'he Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr Geoffrey Fisher, has, in 
a very reasonable way, settled 
the old controversy as to how 
many Archbishops of Canterbury 
there have been since the first, 
St Augustine. 

Dr Fisher points out that some 
authorities - have said he is the 
101st Archbishop, others that he 
is the 97th, the 99th, and the 
100th." He has taken the advice 
of scholars and has given an 
official ruling that he is the 99th. 

The list of 101 Archbishops, he 
says, includes Wigheard, a priest, 
who, according to Bede, died of 
plague in Rome before he was 
consecrated. The list also in¬ 
cludes Thomas Arundel twice, 
when he was first consecrated 
and when he was restored. For 
Thomas Arundel was made Arch¬ 
bishop in 1396 but was removed 
by Richard the Second. Later, 
Henry the Fourth restored him. 
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Crosby’s Past 
ani> Future 

“■y^HERE, prithee, is Liverpool?” 

“Why, ’tis a little place 
near Great Crosby in Lanca¬ 
shire.” 

Such a question and answer 
might have been heard in the 
17th century, for Crosby is older 
than Liverpool. Now it 'has. 
become a suburb of Britain’s 
second seaport; but it has been 
taking thought as to its future 
and a special committee has 
been appointed to consider the 
ambitious project of developing 
Crosby as another of Lanca¬ 
shire’s seaside resorts. For it has 
a long sea front. 

Memories still linger in Crosby 
of Arthur Jackson, an old boy of 
the fine Merchant Taylors School 
there, who gave his life for his 
fellow men. As a young doctor 
and an ardent Christian he went 
to Mukden in China in 1910. 
Plague, similar to the Black 
Death, broke out, and there was 
danger of the Chinese, travelling 
south for New Year celebrations, 
carrying it all over China. 

Arthur Jackson volunteered to 
work at the railway station, 
where he examined hundreds of 
travellers who had been in con¬ 
tact with the plague. In his first 
week 70 men died of it. He 
worked with a mass and hood 
over his head, but the scourge 
gripped him and killed him 
before he had been in China 
three months. 

The Chinese have remembered 
him as the young doctor “whose 
heart was in the saving of the 
world.” 


Record-Breaker of 
the Marines 

(Jorporai, J. A. Savidge, six-foot- 
seven Royal Marine, last 
summer took up field athletics 
and showed considerable prowess. 
This summer, although engaged 
for many' months on special 
training exercises with ■ the 
Marines, he hhs put up some 
remarkable performances. 

As a member of a combined 
Navy and Marines team that 
met Brasenose College, Oxford, 
Savidge putt the shot 43 feet, 
threw the javelin 157 feet, and 
the discus 120 feet from a stand¬ 
ing throw. In another meeting 
(at Gillingham, Kent) he won 
putting the weight with a dis¬ 
tance of 48 feet 101 inches, which 
is a British national record, and 
a great achievement for an athlete 
in his first year of senior com¬ 
petition. 

Geoff Dyson, chief coach of the 
A A A, is convinced that this tall, 
well-built young Marine will 
become the first British athlete 
to put the weight 50 feet. 


Peat Harvest 



Donald Loder and his pony “ Maud ” 
take home the peat harvest at 
Ardmhor, Barra Island, in the 
Outer Hebrides. 
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A NEW BEGINNING 

In the .old Rhineland city of 
* Bonn the new Federal 
Government of Western . Ger¬ 
many has set up its standard 
and is beginning to stake out its 
authority as a free and elected 
government of the German 
people. We are witnessing a 
regeneration. Germany is taking 
her place once more among the 
free peoples. Her chosen path¬ 
way is that of democracy. 

It is no small achievement 
that four years after the end of 
the war which left her prostrate 
and in ruins Germany should 
begin to rise again. That fact 
is a tribute both to the con¬ 
querors and the conquered. Both 
have re-leapned the lessons of 
fair dealing, of justice tempered 
with mercy. There is much in 
the story of Germany’s rise 
from the ashes to revive faith 
in human nature, and to kindle' 
fresh hope for the peace and 
happiness of all mankind. 

As Mr Churchill so eloquently 
pleaded at the Council of 
Europe at Strasbourg, the family 
of Europe is not complete with¬ 
out Germany. There- must soon 
be a place for her at the council 
tables of humanity. She must 
march once again with those who 
care for righteousness and the 
honour of the law. Her gifts 
and talents and energy are sorely 
needed. 

Then let us pray iliat came it may 
As come it will for a’ that . . , 
When man to man the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a' that. 

The regeneration of Germany— 
divided though it be— 
brings the dream of world 
brotherhood a little nearer. The 
Hags flying along the Rhine to 
celebrate the new government 
at Bonn are flags of hope. 


Crossing Bridges 

jy^ANY young people tod:) , r 
“ meet trouble half-way '' 
by worrying themselves alx ■ t 
their future careers even before 
they are educated. 

Mr C. R. -Morris, Vice-Chmt 
cellor of Leeds University, .-pi. 
of this recently when he said tl:: t 
it would be a very serious los: if 
it were true that the caref- (e 
atmosphere of the universit i-s 
was vanishing. 

" One of the greatest tasks f 
the tutor,” he continu. - ', 

should be to dispel in the mn:d 
of his pupil, in the early stage;, 
any anxiety about the results Of 
his studies and the possibilities 
of finding work, and to encourage 
an interest, without distraction, 
in the subject being studied.” 

The Vice-Chancellor’s adt i-.e 
is sound. The time to ere s 
bridges is when you reach then 1 ; 
at school or the university tie 
first bridge to be crossed is gt- 
ting properly educated. Wh 
that is dorie, the career will un¬ 
certainly follow. 

-+-*-- 

BATTLE OF THE BAKERS\ 

(Scotland has won auothiv 
Bannockburn, but this tin c 
her warriors are peaceful bake-; 
—or baxters of bannocks as '!i. 
Scots used to call them. t 
the recent exhibition for ba s 
and confectioners held at ,c 
Old Horticultural Hall, Lor.'hq, 
the bread displayed by ScotuLi 
bakers was declared to be miff , 
whiter inside than that fron 
English and Welsh ovens,,aid 
one of the judges stated that tl'o 
Scottish bread was the best n 
the Hall. 

English bread and .Wddi 
bread were also praised, but a. 
few poor blushing loaves fr:»n 
the lands of the rose and the 
leek were scathingly condemned. 

Southern bakers will have :<> 
look to their dozens. The Scots 
have travelled far since English 
Dr Johnson sneered at them Ur 
eating oats. 


Remembrance and 
Homage 

yms is Battle of Britain Week, 
and next Sunday there will 
be a service of thanksgiving for 
the victory in Westminster 
Abbey at 3 p m. 

As the years go on, more and 
more in number are those young 
people to whom this annual 
celebration is something that 
belongs to history.. Even a boy 
or girl of 16 today can have 
only the haziest recollections of 
that summer nine years ago 
when the stuttering of machine 
guns, heard faintly from far 
overhead, was deciding the future 
of Britain and the Common¬ 
wealth—indeed that of the whole 
world. 

We are growing up in anxious 
and difficult times, but at least 
we have our country intact and 
the freedom to decide its future ; 
and it is fitting that during this 
Week we should pay homage to 
the heroes of 1940 whose victory 
was, perhaps, the most decisive 
in all the long history of Britain. 


~. i 

JUST AN IDEA 
As George Herbert wrote, Tl. 
best of sport is to do the deed a ; 
say nothing. 





Under theT 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNGVv 

If a fireman is fired v; tl 
enthusiasm 


, AJANY Swiss bakers have :ie 1 
cooked a Swiss roll. But U \ 
make a good turn over. 

3 

yj T Woking special classes rre > 
for foreigners to learn Eng!; it 
Some English people might att ‘ 
them with advantage. 

H 

gOME housewives keep all c 1 
ables under lock and k’j 
Others bolt their food, 


gO,VS seldom appreciate what cle 1 
fathers they have. The fathers l 
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A 


DETECTIVE WORK 

hchaeology as a school 
subject sounds rather for¬ 
midable, but it was strongly 
recommended recently by a 
well-known authority, Mr Miles' 
C. Burkitt. 

The close study of objects 
handled by people of the dis¬ 
tant past cam indeed be a fas¬ 
cinating one, and to work on an 
actual site a thrilling experience. 
In Archaeology one is recon¬ 
structing the lives of human 
beings who have long since 
passed away ; and its practice 
calls for all the reasoning facul¬ 
ties of the true detective. 

Seaweed in the 
Nosebag 

{DuR patient friend the horse is 
^ not given to grumbling, 
but if he could, he might grouse 
about changing his diet to sea¬ 
weed. “ What do you think I 
am, a sea-horse ? You'll be able 
to put me into an aquarium if I 
cat much more of this.” 

“ You’ll get used to it, old 
chap,” would be our answer, 
given on the authority of Pro¬ 
fessor Lily Newton who, at the 
British Association recently, said 
that seaweeds appeared to be 
palatable to domestic animals 
once they had become accustomed 
to them : She added that horses, 
sheep, and cattle, when offered 
algal fodder for the. first time, 
need a few days 'of habituation 
before they can digest it, even 
after they have been induced to 
eat seaweed. 

She spoke of the vitamin value 
which recent research lias re¬ 
vealed in brown seaweeds. 

C N readers have long been 
interested in the usefulness of 
seaweed, which in countless 
millions of tons is left to go to 
waste on the world’s shores. 

—*+ — 

NEXT TO GODLINESS 

I f.t it be observed that sloven- 
1-1 liness is no part of religion ; 
that neither this, nor any text of 
Scripture, condemns neatness of 
apparel. Certainly this is a duty 
not a sin. Cleanliness is, indeed, 
next to godliness. 

John Wesley 


iditor’s Table 


RAIS falls alike on the just and 
unjust. It is just rain. 

■ . a 

MAN is collecting moths, 
he feed them on holes ? 

3 

JsfEEP your runner beans 
says a gardener. But 
■need not run after them, 

S 

QXCE you step on a bus you are in 
the hands of the driver. Must 
make it difficult for him to drive. 


Docs 


going, 

you 



THINGS SAID 

Tt is difficult to say how much 
intelligence children inherit 
from their parents. 

Sir Godfrey Thomson, 
psychologist 

T was impressed by the number 
* of gadgets, and the efficient 
way in which the crew operated 
them in so small a space. 

The Prime Minister, after 
a submarine trip 

Mo limits can be set to the possi¬ 
bilities of science, but it 
does not follow that the present 
rate of advance will continue. 
Great scientific discovery is pos¬ 
sibly-only for the gifted few, and 
only in an atmosphere of com¬ 
plete intellectual freedom. 

Sir John Russell, F R S 

J could name places in Africa 
where the demand of the 
electorate is not for bread, nor 
for peace, nor even for freedom, 
but merely for schools. 

M. Saughor, Mayor of Dakar 


THOSE HEELS 

Mew Look or. Old Look, our 
ladies still cling to their 
liigli-heeled shoes, and thereby 
store up a great deal of trouble 
for themselves. 

One of our most distinguished 
surgeons Dr Norman Lake, has 
recently written in The Practi¬ 
tioner on the. dangers of this 
practice. “ The plastic foot of the 
teen-ager is easily distorted,” he 
states, “ and it is at this age, 
when women first take to high 
heels, that the chief harm is 
initiated." 

-It seems utter folly to risk ill- 
health, in this way ; but if only 
the fashion experts would decree 
that heels should not be over 
il inches high, very many of 
them, from i (3 upwards, would 
very quickly look shorter ; but 
no less attractive, and a great 
deal more comfortable. 


He is Free 

YWno then is Free ?—the Wise, 
who well maintains 

An empire o’er himself ; whom 
neither Chains, 

Nor Want, nor Death, with 
slavish Fear inspire ; 

Who boldly answers to his warm 
desire ; 

Who can Ambition’s vainest gifts 
despise ; 

Firm in himself, who on himself 
relies ; 

Polished and round, who runs his 
proper course, 

And breaks Misfortune with 
superior force. Horace 


LEARNING OUT-OF-DOORS 

^ll of you with little children, 
take them somehow into the 
country, among green grass and 
yellow wheat—among trees—by 
hills and streams, if you wish 
their higher education, that of 
the heart and soul, to be com¬ 
pleted. Richard Jefferies 


J^ONDONERS are told to be polite 
to strangers. What about 
. friends ? 


SURE SIGN 

T'he first sure symptom of a 
mind in Health, 

Is rest of heart and pleasure felt 
at Home. Edward Young 


Dr Livingstone in Byron’s 
Old Home 

A plaque has just been unveiled in Nevvstead Abbey, 
-**■ Nottinghamshire, to commemorate the fact that David 
Livingstone stayed there for seven months in 1864-5 as a guest 
of the Webb family, and there wrote his second book, The 
Zambesi and its Tributaries. 


The missionary-explorer’s 'stay 
in Byron’s old home had its 
origin in a dramatic incident in 
Africa several years earlier. 

A runner- came hurrying one 
day to ■ Kolobeng, the mission 
station where David Livingstone 
lived, with news that a big white 
man was lying alone in the bush, 
thirty miles away, dying from 
malaria. The Doctor immediately 
rode off in hot haste, and 
managed to arrive in time to save 
the man’s life. He was W. P. 
Webb of Nevvstead Abbey, out in 
Africa on a big-game hunting 
expedition. 

About fifteen years later Living- ■ 
stone himself was in dire straits 
of a different kind. He had come 
back after a particularly hard 
time spent in exploring the 
Zambesi river. He was in poor 
health and depressed. His wife 



had died and he had no home. 
He was desperately keen to write 
his book, but people left him no 
leisure and nowhere could he find 
peace. 

It is not difficult to guess how 
pleased Livingstone was, there¬ 
fore, when his friend Webb 
‘wrote: “Come and stay with us 

Power Station on 
a Raft 

A 109-foot-high power station 
with a 160-foot smoke-stack 
is being built on a raft on the 
south bank of the Clyde at 
Renfrew. It will be the largest 
power house in Scotland. 

Hundreds of men are working 
day and night on the job. They 
have driven 3000 concrete piles 
through the surface, seeking the 
solid rock formations below— 
some were driven 160 feet before 
striking rock. On the piles they 
are building the giant concrete 
raft which will form a platform 
for the power house, and 30,000 
tons of concrete are being used. 


in Nevvstead as long as you like, 
and bring your family.” 

The Webb's home was a 
delightful place and, after his 
rough times in Africa, the 
missionary enjoyed the company 
and the comforts of Nevvstead 
Abbey to the full, - and joined; 
almost boyishly in their life and 
games. It was one of the 
happiest times of his life. He 
loved romping with the children, 
boyishly joining in their fun, and 
it is said that he once cut his 
head on a stone pillar in a game 
of blind-man's buff! 

Of the thousands of people who 
every year visit Newstead Abbey, 
few have hitherto known of this 
pleasant interlude in the great, 
missionary’s life. So, with the 
permission of the Corporation of 
Nottingham, to whom Newstead 
now belongs, and the help of 
local admirers, the Governors of 
. the Livingstone Memorial, Blan- 
tyre, have set up the beautiful 
plaque illustrated here. It was 
the work of the famous Scots 
sculptor, Mr Pilkington Jackson, 
and it was unveiled by Dr Hubert 
Wilson, a grandson of Living¬ 
stone. 


WORLD’S BIGGEST 
GRAPE VINE ? 

rpnERE is a garden in South 
Africa which is to become a 
national monument. It has one 
of the biggest grape vines in the 
world. 

The vine was planted by a 
Scot, Andrew Murray, who came 
to South Africa in 1822 and be¬ 
came one of the first Dutch Re¬ 
formed ministers. He took over 
the vicarage at Graaff Reinet, 
and he was the town’s minister 
over 50 years. 

In 1872 Andrew Murray was 
in Britain, and was given a small 
shoot from the Hampton Court 
vine. Back in Graaff Reinet, he 
planted it in his back yard, and 
today it has grown to such a 
size that it is a showpiece for 
visitors from all over the world. 
It is big enough to give shelter 
to a wagon and span of oxen. 

/Now the people of Graaff 
Reinet are eager to preserve the 
house and its vine for posterity. 


Spare-Time 

Archaeologists 

'J'hese four sturdy students of 
London University have been 
spending their spare time helping 
to excavate the Anglo-Saxon 
town of Hamvvih at Southamp¬ 
ton. 

, The site of this ancient town 



' ' •- ' < ' - 


II m 


PM 


is an area blitzed in the war, but 
it is soon to be built over again, 
so the -young amateur archaeo¬ 
logists—working with professional 
colleagues—have had to work 
against time to find the original 
plan of this tow’n of long ago 
which was several times sacked 
and burned by the Danes. 

The diggers have found some 
interesting relics, including what 
appears to have been an Anglo- 
Saxon refrigerator. This was a 
wickerwork cylinder, sunk into 
the earth as a cool store for fish 
and meat. 


“ Cleekin’ the De’il” 

r rHE quaint ceremony of “cleek¬ 
in' the De’il by the hint leg ’’ 
occurred at the Cleikum Festival 
at Innerleithen, Peebles-shire, 
when Ian McBeth, dux boy of 
the Primary School, was recently 
installed Patron Saint Ronan for 
the coming year. 

According to an ancient legend 
St Ronan met the Devil on one 
occasion and vanquished him 
with his Cleikum Crozier, and it 
is on this legend that the 
Cleikum Ceremony is based. At 
the Cleikum Concert this episode 
is enacted by the reigning Patron 
Saint and the De’il is taken into 
captivity. Later he is burnt in 
effigy on the top of Curly Hill, 
near the town, amidst great re¬ 
joicing and to the accompani¬ 
ment of a firework display. 


HOME AGAIN 

rpHE 50 British boys who, as the 
C N reported not long ago, 
have been touring Canada as the 
guests of Mr W. Garfield Weston, 
a prominent business man, re¬ 
turned recently in the Canadian 
Pacific liner Empress of France, 
the ship that took them out. 

They brought back with them, 
some examples of Canadian wild 
life, including, two racoons, two 
beavers, two pelicans, two robins, 
and (bravely! two skunks, all of 
which will be presented to 
London Zoo. 

Mr Garfield Weston, Cana¬ 
dian-born, is anxious for British 
boys to have a ehar.ee of seeing 
his homeland. 



THIS ENGLAND 


Late haymaking in the beautiful 
Langdale Valley, Westmorland 
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A South African 
Radio Pioneer 

South Africans have recently 
been honouring the memory of 
the young genius who ivas the 
builder of one of the first trans¬ 
mitters in the Union to broadcast 
to the world. His name teas 
Redvers Sylvester Fisher, and this 
is liis-all-too-short story. 

Jr; 1918 Redvers Fisher's, enthu¬ 
siasm for wireless got him 
into trouble' with the authorities. 
He was only a 15-year-old lad, 
living with his people in Johan¬ 
nesburg, but the Commonwealth 
was at war with Germany and 
the Post Office got suspicious 
about the huge mail young Fisher 
was receiving from radio enthusi¬ 
asts in Europe and America. 

They became even more sus¬ 
picious when it was found that 
an unknown wireless station was 
interfering with their Morse 
transmissions and might be in 
communication with the enemy. 

The police raided the boy's 
house and found a transmitter 
on the roof. An engineer from 
the Post Office testified that it 
was strong enough to broadcast 
to Germany, and so the. law got 
busy. Young Fisher and his 
13-year-old sister were arrested, 
and they were released only when 
their father protested that lie 
had five sons on active service! 

Family Affair 

Well, when the war was over, 
Redvers Fisher built a -much 
larger and more powerful set. In 
those days equipment for radio 
transmission was hard to get, and 
very expensive—valves cost as 
much as £12 apiece. But the 
whole family wanted to see the 
boy make headway, and so they 
clubbed together. 

A band was formed, and 
station 73 S was .heard regularly 
on the air. By 1921, when the 
first company broadcasts were 
started by the South African 
Broadcasting Corporation, the 
young amateur enthusiast knew 
more than the radio technicians 
themselves. 

In 1927, when he was only 24, 
Redvers Fisher died,'and though 
the event caused no stir at the 
time the other evening, on the 
occasion of the 25th anniversary 
of company broadcasting in 
South Africa, official tribute was 
paid to the genius of the lad who 
was the Union’s radio pioneer. 
On his grave- today is a stone 
bearing his name and his station 
number—73 S. 



Nearly seventy years ago Wilbur 
and Orville Wright, young sons 
of a local preacher in Newcastle. 
Indiana, were always watching 
birds in flight "Soon men will fly 
like birds' they said to each other., 


Pioneers s 


II. THE WRIGHT BROTHERS, 
the first aeroplane men 


They set up m 
business as printers 
and also repaired 
bicycles But 
they read aff they 
could about flying 
and were always 
carrying out ex¬ 
periments with 
models 


Successful withgh 
decs, they knew that 
with an engine-driven 
plane they could do 
better They built 
a machine and on 
December IT, 1903, 
watched bv four men, 
a boy, ana a scared 
dog, made four flights, 
one of 59 seconds 




Little attention was paid them in 
America so they came fo Europe, 
and in France made numerous 
flights in front of crowds who 
came to scoff but stayed to won- 
derThtage of flying had dawned! 



Saving the Ross Snow Goose From Extinction 


J»eter Scott, who directs the 
Severn Wild Fowl Trust, will 
be bringing back from the Arctic 
ten specimens of the Ross snow 
goose in an effort to save these 
rare birds from becoming extinct. 
There are only 2000 left. 

The Ross snow goose has 
always been one of the rarest 
waterfowl, and has shared the 
fate of the ordinary snow goose, 
numbers of both having been 
killed for food. 

A member of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company tells us that some fifty 
years ago enormous flocks of 
snow geese regularly visited the 
Company’s stations in Canada, 
and were immediately hunted for 
the pot. 

In those times, too, the snow 
geese provided the staple rations, 
being salted down for the winter. 


These birds are the last to leave 
the Arctic before winter sets in. 

In those days snow geese were 
so plentiful that, according to 
one eye-witness, a flock of 5000 
once arrived in Minnesota. The 
sight of this mass of pure white 
geese, he says, swimming in the 
October sunshine, could neither 
be described nor forgotten. They 
looked like “animated clouds of 
floating snow.” 

Naturalists recognise two 
species of snow geese—the typical 
kind, which has very occasionally 
been seen in Britain, and the 
Ross snow goose. 

The Ross snow goose is only 
distinguishable in the field by its 
much smaller size, it being 
hardly any larger than a mallard, 
or wild duck. When seen at close 
hand, however, the pinkish beak 


The Hairless Hairy Frog 


T-Tap Lewis Carroll had the 
luck to know a Trichobatra- 
chus robustus, he would doubt¬ 
less have introduced it to Alice, 
and she doubtless would have 
had the privilege of seeing it 
combing its hair. such an 
exercise she would have expected 
of a Hairy Frog, the popular but 
misleading name of this creature, 
of which three have reached Eng¬ 
land from West Africa. 

The name is used for the sake 
of convenience, for actually there 
is no such thing as a hairy frog. 
True, these animals have sides 
and flanks clothed in what 
appears to be hair: But hair 
it is not; the seeming hairs are 
fine filaments, like extremely thin 
fibrous outgrowths from the 
skin, and none of them has a 


nerve terminal, as every hair 
must have. 

The fact is that the only 
creatures possessing hair are the 
mammals. From men to mon-, 
keys, from whales to wombats, 
from hyenas to horses, they all 
have hair, much or little. 

Some of the crustaceans have 
processes on the outside of their 
bodies that resemble hairs, so 
do many plants, but these 
growths are wholly different from 
true hair. 

Birds, too, may be heavily 
provided with a covering, under 
their feathers, that looks Jike 
fine liair, but this growth is down, 
and quite different in formation 
and substance from human hair, 
or the hair of an ape or any 
other mammal. 


is slightly different from that of 
the snow goose. It is roughened 
and bluish in colour at the base, 
giving rise to the popular name 
among wildfowlers of “scrubby-' 
nosed goose.” The Ross snow 
goose, too, is silent when flying, 
whereas the ordinary snow goose 
makes a very loud noise. 

The Ross snow goose was recog¬ 
nised as something different and 
rare as long ago as 1795, when a 
paturalist named Cassin reported 
that he had seen a few specimens 
several hundred miles north-west 
of the Churchill River in Canada. 

Nothing more was heard in 
natural history circles about this 
rare goose until Bernard R. Ross 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
sent some he had shot on the 
Great Slave Lake to the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution. Here it was 
officially recognised as a distinct 
species, and named Chen rossi. 

Not until 1942 were this bird's 
breeding haunts discovered, in 
the Perry River District, on the 
Arctic Circle in the North-West 
Territories. 

The Ross snow geese migrate, 
their route passing through the 
Western prairies and crossing the 
mountains of central Montana 
'to the Pacific coast. In Sep¬ 
tember the birds take off in a 
U-formation, rather than the 
V-formation usual with geese. 
They fly very high, their wings 
spread out and hardly moving, 
their snowy forms borrowing 
rosy tints from the sunset sky. 

When the birds find a suitable 
lake on which to rest, they 
descend in a floating glide with 
wings bent down and rigid. With 
a few quick flaps they alight like 
great snowflakes on the water. 


Children's Newspaper, September II, (949 

Deaf Pupils Pass 
the School Cert 

grand achievement is that of 
the six boys and six girls 
of the Mary Hare Grammar 
School for the Deaf who have 
passed the Oxford School Certifi¬ 
cate examination, and have thus 
established a record of successes 
by the deaf in this test. Their 
school is the only grammar school 
for the deaf in the British 
Empire. 

At present at Burgess Hill in 
Sussex, it is to move to new 
premises at Newbury, Berkshire. 
It has forty-eight pupils and a 
staff of five. 

The school was founded by 
Miss Mary Hare, who devoted 
her life to the deaf. When 
she died, at the age of 80 
in 1945 she bequeathed it, with 
its grounds and property, to 
continue its work under a Board 
of Managers; in 1946 its status of 
a Grammar School was approved 
by the Ministry of Education. 

Deaf boys and girls are accepted 
at eleven and up to 16 years, and 
may stay till they are 19. Their 
work at the school begins, of 
course, with speech, language, 
and lip-reading. 

They are a happy community. 
Girls and boys play games 
together—cricket, tennis, hockey, 
and swimming—separating only 
for the boys to play football, and 
the girls lacrosse and netball. 

The school is a great memorial 
to a noble woman. 

“Signals, Signs, and 
“Symbols ” Test Result 

Jn No 11 of the CN weekly 
competitions, the first prize 
of a NEW BICYCLE goes to: 

Crawford Jack, 

38 Hamilton Road, 

Strathaven. 

whose entry was correct and the 
best-written according to age. 

The Ten-Shilling Notes have 
been awarded to: R. Bowden, 
Leicester; -E. Hadlow, Cheam; A. 
Hawker, London, N21; A. King, 
Ewell; R. Machin, Healing, near 
Grimsby; V. Mansell-Hope, Crewe; 
M. Pitts. Leeds. 6; M. Ritchie 
Polmont, Stirlingshire; M. Tucker, 
Bristol; I. Wright, Coleraine. 

SOLUTION; A — Olympic 
Games. B—Utility, C—Danger or 
Halt, D—Ambulance, E—Barber, 
F—Treble Clef, G—Thirty Mile 
Limit, H—Sergeant, I—Left Turn, 
J—Dollar. 


EPIC OF THE SANTA MARIA - The Famous Voyage of Christopher Columbus (3) 



Columbus explained the compass variation 
by telling his frightened shipmates that the 
foie Star was moving in a circle in the heavens, 
and the compass, true as ever, was following it. 



Later, they sailed into vast plains of seaweed, 
and the sailors feared their ships would become 
immovably stuck in it and they would all 
perish. They had discovered the Sargasso Sea. 



Columbus, too, was baffled by this field of tangled 
weed. At first he thought they had run 
aground, but he found that the weed was 
covered with small bladders that kept it afloat. 



They escaped from the weed. Then the 
sailors worried about the constant East wind 
(afterwards called Trade wind). How could 
they get home if there was no West wind ! 


What happened to quieten the fears of the men 


of the Santa Maria ? 


See next week's instalment 
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Another Adventure of BILL and 



JILL, the C N 

On the misty moor 
they find . . . 

The Perfect 
Guide 

Told by Frank S. Pepper 


twins 



“ t’ tr that kind of bird is that?” 

\1U Jill Watson asked her 
• ’ twin brother Bill, 
thrilled by a sudden burst of 
song from the treetops. 

Bill wasn’t enough of a coun¬ 
tryman to be able to distinguish 
birds by their song. _ 

He was trying to catch a 
glimpse of the bird when a voice 
behind him made him jump. 

“That’s a blackbird.” 

The twins both turned in sur¬ 
prise. 

The newcomer who had just 
spoken was an elderly man, who 
leaned on a stick as he talked. 

Since coming with their Uncle 
Dick to stay in a country cottage 
on the high moors which 
stretched towards the glittering 
.Bristol Channel, the twins had 
often seen the man trudging 
along the winding sheep-tracks 
through the heather. 

r JpnE twins had never spoken to 
the man. although they had 
often thought they would like to 
know him better; but he was a 
solitary man,who went out of his 
way to avoid people. 

“A blackbird!” exclaimed Bill. 
“I wish I could see it." 

The stranger raised his stick, 
and pointed. ' 

“ There it is, young man. Right 
in front of you. On the branch 
of that beech tree.” 

“So it is!” exclaimed Bill. 
Then he glanced at his watch. 

“ Goodness, how late it is. Almost 
teatime. X wonder if you can 
tell us the best way to Bramble 
Cottage? We’re strangers here.” 

“You should go down through 
the combe. You’ll get the best 
views from there. I’m going that 
way myself. Come along with 
me if you like.” 

The twins accepted the invita- 
. tion with delight. They soon 
. discovered that they had found a 
perfect guide. He knew all the 
prettiest spots; he knew where 
all the best flowers grew; every 
now and again he halted, using ' 
his stick to draw their attention 
to something special which 
they would have missed. He was 
familiar with every path. 

When they were almost within 
sight of the cottages, they 
rested for a few minutes on a 
stile. Somewhere, far off, a 
tractor started up in a field. The 
sound of it, and the distant 
voices of men working, carried 
clearly to them on the still air. 

• The stranger rose to his feet. 

“Our ways divide here,” he 
told them curtly, the friendliness 
gone from his voice. "Yonder is 
your cottage. I live just across 
the copse.” 

Something had happened, all 
at once, to change him. The 
twins were amazed. 

“Do stay a little longer,” 
begged Jill. “It is so peaceful 
here. The sound of those men 
over there, working-” 

“I hate it!” cried their guide 
explosively. “It reminds me too 
much of what I am. A piece of 
useless old lumber. Those men 
make things grow, build things. 
But I can never be of any use to 
anyone.'' 


you,” warned Tom’s father. “He 
must have taken a great fancy to 
you to have spoken to you at all.” 

'J'he twins’ plan to visit Old 
David again went awry, for 
after tea a heavy mist rolled 
across the moors. In a few 
minutes everything beyond the 
cottage windows was blotted out. 

They drew the curtains to shut 
out the cold, damp darkness, and 
settled down to read by the 
friendly fire. 

It was quite late when they 
were startled by a violent ham¬ 
mering on the door. 

Uncle Dick unlatched the door. 
Fog came spilling into the lamp- 
lit room. He peered into the 
murky darkness and made out 
the dim shape of a small figure 
holding a lantern. 

The visitor was young Tom. 
"It’s father. He’s had one of 
his bad attacks. • Mother is away 
until tomorrow. I don’t know 
what to do,” he cried in terror. 

"I’ll go up to the cottage and 
see to your father,” promised 
Uncle Dick briskly. “ Don’t 
worry, Tom. He’ll be all right. 
You go down to Combe Farm and 
telephone the doctor.” 

rpoM looked over his shoulder at 
the terrifying, fog-bound 
blackness, and shivered. 

“I daren’t. I’m frightened to 
go alone,” he confessed. 

“We’ll come with you,” Bill 
offered promptly. 

They started off, keeping close 
together. After they had gone a 
few paces the lights of the 
cottage were completely blotted 
out. They were alone in a 
strange, hostile blackness. Tom’s 
lantern was worse than useless. 

Continuel on page 10 
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He stopped, as if ashamed of 
his outburst, and then went on 
his way. 

r JhiE twins began to walk to¬ 
wards their cottage. 

"What upset him all at once?” 
asked Bill. “Why did he carry 
on like that? What did he mean 
about being useless?” » 

Jill looked at her brother. 

“Surely you guessed?” she 
asked. “ I realised it while we 
were sitting on the stile. The 
poor man is blind! ” 

When the twins arrived at the 
cottage they found Uncle Dick 
talking^ to a neighbouring cot¬ 
tager and his young son, Tom. 
The twins related the story of 
their meeting, and young Tom’s 
eyes grew' round with terror. 

" You’ve been talking to Old 
David?” he asked. “I’m glad I 
wasn't with you. I'd have run a 
mile. He’s crazed.” 

Tom’s father shook his head. 

“ Old David is harmless 
enough. But the children here 
are frightened of him. He’s a 
bit queer in the head,” he said. 

“He isn’t queer at all,” Jill 
answered stoutly. "He’s just 
terribly unhappy because he 
think he’s of no use to anyone. 
We’ll go to see him after tea.” 

"He won’t open his door to 


CN Competition No 17 

First Prize: A RADIO! 

® £5 For Runners-Up 

'“PniNKlNG of bows and arrows roijn'nds you of Robin Hood, doesn’t it? 
^ Similarly, the Round Tabic conjures up a picture of King Arthur and his 
Knights. Now this week’s prize “ Mighty Midget ” Radio will go to the boy 
or .girl with the best Entry in this competition to name the famous person 
suggested by each of these eight pictures^ There will be Ten-Shilling Notes 
for the ten next-best entries as well, so put on your thinking caps and get busy! 

WHAT TO DO: In pen or pencil make a list from A to H o! the famous people 
brought to mind by the pictures below. If it will help, you may refer to books—but 

remember that you must 


Just to Remind You ! 


do all the work yourself! 
Entries on postcards, please, 
if possible, otherwise you 
may use plain paper! Write 
your answers as neatly as 
you can, as handwriting in 
relation to age will be 
taken into account. 

Add - name, age, and 
address ut the top right- 
hand corner and then cut 
out and pin or paste to 
your . entry the competi¬ 
tion token (marked ‘‘CN 
Token ” and given at the 
foot of the back page of 
this issue). Ask your par¬ 
ent, guardian, or teacher to 
sign the completed entry as 
being your own written 
work and post it to : 

C N Competition No 17, 
c 5 Carmelite Street, 

London, E C 4 (Comp). 

Entries must reach this 
address by Friday, Septem¬ 
ber 23 . 

N B—These competitions 
are open to all readers 
undet 17 in Gre^vt Britain, 
Northern Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands. No reader 
may send more than one 
attempt in each competition 
and a C N Token must be 
attached. There is No 
Entry Fee and the Editor’s 
decision will be final. 



Brilliant England centre-forward , 
the ‘ wisest head in Soccer ’,„ 


Tommy 

Lawton 


SAYS 



“Here’s how I cross roads. „ , ?5 


“ Fancy foot-work scores on the 
football-field, where you want to 
confuse the other side’s halves and 
backs. But on the road, confusion is 
the last thing you want — it’s much 
too dangerous. Heed -work is the 
thing, when you’re crossing a street. 
Here’s how / do it: 

1 At the kerb —HALT. 

2 Eyes —RIGHT. 

3 Eyes—LEFT, i 

4 Glance again — RIGHT. 

5 If all clear — QUICK MARCH. 


Quite calm, no running and dodging, 
because I wait for a proper gap in the 
traffic first. 

“ If you misjudge things in Soccer 
— well, you’re very seldom hurt, 
anyway. But if you take chances in 
traffic, and a car of lorry charges 
you, you may be killed. And the 
same accident may kill other people. 
So watch your step, be a good Road 
Navigator, and cross all streets the 
Kerb Drill way.” 






Issued by the Ministry of Transport 


LOVELY SLEEPING DOLL 

WITH DOUBLE MAMA VOICE 


Perfect in every detail. Full size 

18 ins. tall, jointed. Beautiful 35 '6 

Wig and Exquisitely Dressed. PosiFm 

Write for this Bargain now. Never has such value 
been, offered. Money hack guarantee* 

ELECTRIC MOTOR CRUISERS 



0nl - 19T> 


Previously sold 
for 39/6 



18 ins. in length, coach built in seasoned wood, 
powerful electric motor worked by 2 J, 4 \ or 6-volt 
Battery. Money back guarantee. Scud now. 

P.O., Cheque or M.O. 19,6. Write NOW for catalogue, ready shortly. 

SPORTS AND GAMES, Dept. C.N. 21, 

89 TOWER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.I 

Buy from specialists. Suppliers to L.C.C. 


RIDDALLS 
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Brown & Poison Flavoured Cornflour for 

BLANCMANGE 

Strawberry, Raspberry & Vanilla 

This is Brown & Poison’s world- 
famous Cornflour with highest 
quality flavourings added. That’s 
why the blancmanges and sweet 
sauces it makes are so good, so 
appetising and so delicious. Supplies 
are short, but you may be lucky if 
you keep on asking. . 

BY APPOINTMENT CORNFLOUR d§>£» MANUFACTURERS TO II.M. THE KINO 




tnmwsm mm 

LARMY BOOTS 

‘ TB'iKS 

tTflprecedentctf offer. All elzes available. 5 up 
to 13. Full regulation highest grade. Solid 
leather upper* and soles. Never been issued. 
Really xrorth 30s. OT7R PRICE 123. (id., 
post, etc., 1b. 3d. Trade NOT Supplied. 

1 nrrwrc. 2 * 



_ MPWIARS | 
SPORTS NODE 

NO MOKE TO l'AY. X magnificent BCicntiflo 
job with new improved one second focus. 
Gryalal-clcnr leases that are unbreakable, 
4s. 6d., post, «*te., 6d. Also Handy Pocket 
hi/.ti TELESCOPE. Magnification remark- ' 
ably good. 2 draw,, when closed 2.J in., when 
open 5i in. Price 5s. Post pack Gd. 



Halt price oiler from B.I.F. 

A first-rate machine, approx. 21b., complete 
bulbs, 2 films, 55s., post, etc., 2s. 6d. Spare 
films at Is. 3d,; comedy Cartoons, Quizzes, 
Nature Study, etc. Up to 24 varieties; shows 
on white background. We supply white plastic 
5s. Will entertain both young and 
«lt. Guaranteed 5 years. 

W.D.BINOCULARS,etc. MONTHLY TERMS ARRANGED. Send tor Bumper List. 
HEADQUARTER Sc GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN). 
196-200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. 
OPEN AIL DAT. SAT UttDAV 


The CHEAPEST SLEEPING 

OOLL with wig ia the WORLD 

* 10 Ins. high. 

* Jointed limbs, 
rigid head. 

* Fined with life¬ 
like wig; made of n/i l 
hard light plastic I I 


Post 7d. extra 


'mi 



$ 


WALKING 

• MAMA & SLEEPING 

Ip DOLLS £3-11-6. 

* Walks when baud 

V-: is held. 

'• ^ * Real ma-ma voice. 

* Beautiful finish. 

* 19 ins. high, com¬ 
position throughout. 

• Luxurious life-like wig. 

* Fully dressed ia silk. 
THIS DOLL IS A BRITISH 

MASTERPIECE 
Novell iHinmiiatrlH refunded if (lissatfufiea. 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 

FAIRWAY HOUSE - The Doll House 
(Dept. 132), 35 Hillside, London, N.W.10. 

SPECIAL HATES FOIt COUNCIL 
AUTHORITIES. 


S OBSOLETE S-* 

1LVER WEDDIN w 

Two large mint Silver .Wedding stamps from 
thV Colonies will be sent FREE to all bona-' 
fld’o applicants for wy QUALITY Approvals 
who enclose 2i<l. stamp for postage. 

R. T. BURROWS 

(C.N.), 99 Bleak Hill Road, Erdington. 
Birmingham 23 

SILVER WEDDING, PEACE 

& AIRMAIL ISSUES 

I will send quite free 20 British Colonial 
and Foreign Stamps, including used Wedding 
aud Peace issues, to all those requesting; my 
Approval Book of Stamps aud enclosing 2-id. 
stamp. Abroad, sixpence. Monthly Bargain 
packer, 125 Stamps all different, 2/3 . 

C. J. CANNON, 

16 Goldsmid Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 


— C* covin TOW 





MODEL 

CONSTRUCTION SETS 

9 Enamelled in Bright Colours. # Actrac- 
tively Boxed. 0 Instruction Booklet with Each 
Set Suitable All Ages. # Wilt Last a Lifetime 

AN EDUCATIONAL TOY THAT IS 
IDEAL FOR XMAS AND ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND. 

. Instructive—Unbreakable. 

In Two Sizes ; No, 2, 10/-* 

No. A, 17/6. 

9 Post Free. Send Cash with Order to : 

COVINTONS LTD. 

9 dt. Russell St., London, W.C.1. 


THIS MONTH’S GIFT! 

.IhantifiW MINT ropy of the 4c. Canada/ 
'Newfoundland Commemorate c, showing 
Cabot’s ship “ Matthew,*’ scut FREE to 
all collector* asking • to see our quality 
Approvals (2i«l. stamp for postage, please). 
Do not delay, send your request to-day to: 

LINDSEY STAMPS (C.N.), 

42. Croxby Ave., Scarthoe, Grimsby. 
“ I’ecouit' a re until r customer and join tn our 
. Animat It knim Uixtribntion.” 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

Suitable for beginners and medium 
collectors. Free gift to new applicants. 
Liberal discounts. Priced from }d. 
upwards. 

LAWRENCE (Dept. C.N.), 

42 Hush Allen Crescent, Oxford. 





FIJI & ClIBiV PACKET FREE !! 

YOU ARK in LUCK ! : W»* will send ABSOLUTELY 

FREE to YOU for YOUR rolleelion, a magnificent 
packet of stamps, which itu’lud»*s this illustrated attrac¬ 
tive stamp from the Small I’arifie cannibal island of FIJI 
showing natives sailing in an Outrigger Canoe,* and also 
a special Wa" Tax stamp from ihe West Indian island 
republic of CUBA showing tin- “ V " for Victory. Aud 
this is not all; in addition wv will include more stamps 
FRED such as JAPAN (Chrysanthemum Crest); 
pictorial UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA (Springbok); 
new SAAR and a wry old CANADIAN issue. 

Just ask for Fiji and Cuba Packet Free and send 
us 3d. in stamps for our posting costs—hi return we will 
send not-only this Absolutely Fr.e Backet but also some 
of our Faumua Windsor Approvals which everyone likes 
so much. As an. extra gift we will also scad free one 
of our illustrated pages of lovely stamps. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO, '(Depl. C X), ICKFIELD, SUSSEX 
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They Rescued a 
Trapped Terrier 

Jj'ouRTEEN - year - OLD Norman 
'Barnes and his friend Jack 
Winterbottom, both of Padfield in 
Derbyshire, are being rewarded 
for their courage and persever¬ 
ance in rescuing a terrier from 
a mill sewer, where it had been 
trapped for days. 

They are to receive the highest 
award of the People’s Dispensary 
for Sick Animals, the White Cross 
of St Giles. 

Disregarding personal danger, 
the boys crawled through a yard¬ 
wide sewer pipe, in total dark¬ 
ness. until they reached the 
trapped animal. Had the pipe 
at that time been flushed, as is 
often the case, nothing could 
have prevented them from being 
drowned. Unfortunately, the 
dog was in such a sad condition 
when rescued that it had to be 
destroyed. 

“But,” says the PDS A, in a 
letter to the boys, “by your 
courage and perseverance you at 
least saved him from a lingering 
and miserable death.” 

Said Norman modestly: “We 
just had to get him out. I have 
a dog myself, and wouldn’t like 
him trapped as this one was.” 


A London 
Playground 

tf'-HOSE who are responsible for 
that happy London chil¬ 
dren's centre, Coram’s Fields and 
The Harmsworth Memorial Play¬ 
ground, have made great progress 
in restoring its pre-war activities, 
as its Report for the Year shows; 
and also in developing the oppor¬ 
tunities it gives to children to 
learn how best to enjoy their 
leisure time. 

Not only is it an open-air play- 
place, but its buildings are to be 
reorganised so that children and 
young people can make the fullest 
possible use of them on winter 
evenings. 

Cricket for both; boys and girls 
has been organised, and there are 
three football pitches. The pad¬ 
dling pool has been so much in 
demand — 350 children being 
counted at one time—that it is 
hoped a second one will be 
established. Sunday services for 
children have been held and 
Saturday morning concerts. 

The selfless people on the 
Council of Management of this 
great playtime institution are 
doing a splendid job of work. 


WORLD SPEED 


RECORDS 



Smith Minor, writing 
100 lines with his 

66 i*ELIEF” 

Trade Mark 

NIB 

Yes, the “Relief* ia the world’s fast¬ 
est, smoothest writing nib, PUKE 
SAMPLE NIB sent on request. 
“ Write to Dept. C.N. 1, Esterbrook 
Hazell Pens Ltd., 160 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


10 RUSSIA FREE 

If you ask to sec my Approvals and enclose 
2 ^d. stamp, I send FREE ten stamps froti 
RUSSIA, which include Czarist and Sovie! 
issues, overprinted and surcharged stamp; 
and imperforate itcm3. Don’t miss itf 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 

Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire, 

LIBERIA—FREE I 

Three beautiful Animal Stamps (unused) j 
from the interesting West African Negro 
Republic of Liberia. This amazing gift , 
is free to all readers who send 2 id. for my 1 

pictorial Approvals J 

A. E. RUDGE, 

(CN4), Millook, near Bude, Cornwall, j 

KING GEORGE VI 

A fine packet of unused British Colonials o' 
the present reign from the Cayman Island* 
Malta (Self Government Commemorative), the 
Leeward Islands, Grenada, Burma, Kctiys 
Uganda and Tanganyika, and the Turks anc 
Caicos Islands sent free to all applicants fui 
Approvals enclosing 2£d. postage. 

R.P. HARRISON, BOYPON, WARE 
f f) UNUSED 
■ W COLONIALS 

Inc. Large SEYCHELLES; N. Borneo; 
Transjordan: Dominica; Burma, etc. 
A Superb pkl. Free (NO catch!!) ti 
collectors asking to see my Amazing 
Approvals. 3d. must he sent to cover my 
postage and Bargain lists. (Without 
Approvals Brice 1/-.) WRIGHT’S STAMP 
SHOP, Dept. 23, Palace Street, 
_ Canterbury. Kent. _ 

★BRITISH EMPIRE PACKET* 

including 

AIRMAIL, »| so WATERMARK DETEC¬ 
TOR and PERFORATION GAUGE, all sent 
absolutely free to applicants for my 
famous Approvals. Enclose 3d. for postage. 

--A. ROBERTS- 

IS.Thistlcdcne, EAST MOLESET, Surrev 

CANADA COMMEMORATIVE 
PACKET-FREE!! I 

Containing 2 Scarce Blue Canadian 
Commemorativcs 

The 4 cent 1943 
PRINCESS 
ELI Z ABETH 
ROYAL WED¬ 
DING STAMP 
and the very 
elusive 1947 4 cent 
large CITIZEN 
Stamp, issued in 
honour of Can¬ 
adian Citizenship, 
Obtain these 
Beautiful, At¬ 
tractive FREE 
STAMPS^ NOW!*! They are ABSO¬ 
LUTELY ESSENTIAL to every serious 
collector, and are, unconditionally FREE to 
all who ask to SEE a selection of our world 
famous Bargain Approvals. 

(Enclose 2\d. for postage). 

DON’T DELAY, WRITE TODAY!!I 

0. J. HANSON (Dept. CM 37), 

EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS 


The Perfect Guide 


Continued from 
page 9 


They groped along, trying to 
recognise familiar landmarks. 

“ Which way, Tom?” demanded 
Bill. 

“X don’t know. I’ve lost my 
bearings,” cried Tom. “It’s no 
good. We’ll never find the farm 
in this. We’d better get back. 
If we go on any farther we may 
fall into a bog.” 

• But getting back was no easier 
than going forward once they 
had lost their sense of direction. 
Tom grew more and more-fright¬ 
ened as they wandered helplessly 
in the blackness. 

Cuddenly Jill found herself 
‘ standing by a stile. She 
gave a cry of excitement. 

“ I know where we are. This is 
where we sat this afternoon.” 

“Then we can follow the path 
back to the cottage,” declared 
Bill in relief. 

“But we’re not going back to 
the cottage. We must reach the 
farm, and there is only one 
person in this whole wide world 
who can help us—Old David!” 
cried Jill. 

They fumbled their way slowly 
along the other fork of the path. 
When they reached Old David's 
cottage they found- him by the 
door. He had heard their voices 
a long way off. 

Swiftly Bill explained what 
had happened. 

“ We must get to the farm,” he 
panted, "and you’re the only- 
person who can take us there. 
We must have your help.” 

No one had heard Old David 
laugh for years, but he chuckled 
then. 

“Just wait while I get my 
stick,” hs said. 

'J'he darkness and the fog made 
no difference to the blind 
man. He led the other three 
with such sure-footedness and 
speed that at times they even 
had to beg him to go slow-er. 
They had no idea where they 
were and would have been help¬ 
less without him. 

No one at the farm was expect¬ 
ing visitors on such a night, but 
when the farmer heard the story 


he willingly showed Bill the way 
to the telephone. 

“I’ll come at once,” promised 
the doctor at the other end of 
the wire. “But I doubt whether 
X can be of any help. I can drive 
mv car lip the road as far as the 
farm, but how is anyone to find 
the way across the moors to the 
cottage on a night like this?” 

“Don’t worry. We’ve got the 
best guide in the world,” pro¬ 
mised Bill. 

Jt seemed a terribly long time to 
wait before they at last 
heard the doctor’s car grinding 
slowly up the road in bottom 
gear. The car was almost at the 
farm gates before its headlights 
emerged dimly from the fog. 

“Now, then, where is this won¬ 
derful guide who is going to show 
us the way over the moors in this 
weather?” asked the doctor. 

Bill brought the blind man 
forward. 

“Old David!” cried the doctor 
with relief. “You youngsters' 
have certainly had a brain-wave. 
There’s no one else I’d feel safe 
with tonight. Lead on!” 

qkiE following morning the 
twins paid another visit to 
Old David's cottage. They were 
brimming with excitement. 

“ Tom’s father is on the mend, 
but the doctor says that it would 
have gone badly with him if he’d 
had to wait until morning for 
help. You saved his life. Tom’s 
father says that as soon as he 
is better we’re going to have a 
big tea party to celebrate, and 
you’re to be the guest of honour.” 

The story of the night's adven¬ 
ture spread rapidly. Tom’s 
father was one of the most 
popular men in the neighbour¬ 
hood. and the way in which he 
had been saved brought all his 
friends to call on the blind guide 
who had accomplished the won¬ 
derful’feat. They soon discovered 
that his amazing knowledge of 
the countryside made him a most 
entertaining companion. 

As for Old David himself, he 
had learned, thanfes to the twins, 
that-he was by no means useless. 

I Vatvh the C .Y for'further 
udrvnhires of Itill ami Jill 
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Can you do 
good turns 


at once? 

Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper when you do a job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and, when you’ve collected 2/6, 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C, 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it ? 


Rice in France's Safeguarding 
Cowboy Country Oxford’s Glories 

Tm TAur LTt.,.. ____ 



j-SEND THIS COUPON NOW_ 1 


I I 

| TO THE LEAGUE OF TUT, VICTORY HOUSE, j 

I LEICESTER SOI" 4 bp .1- c~ • 


T HE experimental introduction 
of rice as a crop into the 
cowboy country of southern 
Fiance has achieved such splen¬ 
did results that this area is now 
enjoying an economic revival. 

Known as the Camargue, 
this is a desolate strip of some 
300 square miles of marshy 
and ,, between the two main 
mouths of the Rhone, which 
divides about 26 miles north 
oi the Mediterranean. it i s 
characterised by many salt 
marshes, endless dykes, and 
stagnant lagoons, the largest—. 
the Etang de Valcares—covering 
some 23 square miles. These 
sheets of water are the natural 
home of many wild fowl, includ¬ 
ing herons and flamingos. 

Some sheep and cattle are 

reared m the Camargue, but the 

cattle lack the beefiness sought 
by meat buyers. A few crops are 
also grown, including wheat, oats 
and the inevitable vine, but 
production has always been 
hampered by the lack of good 
uligation and by the swampy 
W&SC6S, 


| LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 

I Pltast turd mt a . Member. / techs, 
I P.0, for 2 J6. 



GENUINE R.A.F. 

Escape Maps 

printed both sides 

ON SEA ISLAND COTTON. 

T= Ji.o. OQTJAltn. 

You can have endless enjoy- 

nvw an il/'i!',J ca,iou with these 
ICbAL MAPS—or make them 
into most unusual (but hard- 
wearing-) Handkerchiefs. 

lO for 5/- POST FREE 

Sets of 10 only. 

Eacli lot includes one detailed 
plan of. a sailing dinghy. 

Send P.o. now to 

, Junior Pastimes Ltd. 

128 HOPE ST, GLASGOW, Cl. 


Build Your Own 

CRYSTAL SET 

“i‘ s , o£ P a T r ' s I®/;- Endless Entertain- 
inent. . Idea, for winter evening 
Lightweight Headphones 15/-. & /\ 

radio of your own for only 30/-. 

J* BUCKLE (Dept. C.N.) 

77 Horringer Hoad, B „ry St. Edmu nfa 

CIGARE I I £ CARDS 

Send 3d. for our NEW BARGAIN LIST of son 

1 / 9 " Too'‘Jiff ALBUMS to “IWuS! 

subject 1/3 each, post free. 

LTD., DEPT *« r *» 
_c^orla Street, London, s.w.l. 



Village Rodeos 

In the days of ancient Rome 

ni'-fi ,? a Tt? r ? Ue ' vas a rich alluvial 
plain that rivalled the Nile 
Valley in fertility, and was then 

R® S ™ nary the imperial 
Roman Legions in Gaul. Through 
the centuries, however, its fer¬ 
tility has been dissipated by ever¬ 
growing swamps. m recent 
decades it has gained a small 
measure of fame for its herds of 

haU-’5. a “ U Wlld horsed, its long- 

ba i d lts P easa nt herds- 

“odeos.” ° yS -” and Us village 

the Rhone 

?aa * & 

the er irn 1 no S t taken aWay much of 

it ™P° rtanc e of Arles, though 

and1lLrSL, Shipbuddi ^ 
communities^ The ^viflje^of 

Samtes Maries de la Mer ft the 

a°rgue' We S tip , of 

digue. Twice yearly this villae-e 

ee, C °h me f- the scene °f a "religious 
H »° n - the Fes tival ot the 
Holy Maries of the Sea—attract 

mg wide attention. Apart from 
the fishermen, peasants ^ 

tlie^Cama Wh ° fl ° Ck to ^ fro ™ 

Sssy&aws 

saint, the Egyptian Saint Sara. 

Soon, it is anticipated the 
Camargue Will be known for its 
, a crop unknown in the 
marshy delta until 1942 in 19 I 7 

buTIfThe f° nS Were harvested; 
out if the hopes of the French- 

SsnS'SinKwSTV* 

tons., “divest will be 15,000 


Julian Huxley once wrote that 
“Oxford shares with Venice 
the distinction of being, each in 
its own very different way, the 
world’s most beautiful small 
City.” 

The men and women who help 
to preserve—and to increase—its 
beauties are members and sup¬ 
porters of an Oxford Preservation 
Trust, whose Annual Report has 
recently been published. 

,J he Report describes, among 
other matters, how workmen in 
the historic Golden Cross hotel 
stripped off more than 20 layers 
of wallpaper in a room and found 
beneath them panelling with the 
name ‘‘Barclay, August 12 1645 ” 
scratched in one corner. Under 
this panelling they found a 
/ udor wall painting. The Trust 
has helped towards the cost of 
preserving it. 

Another interesting item in the 
Report is the big part played by 
the Trust in preventing additions 
being made to the gasworks 
“the most repelling feature of the 
otherwise delighting Oxford sky¬ 
line.” It is hoped that they will 
eventually be moved outside the 
City. 

The office of the Trust is The 
Painted Room, 3 Cornmarket 
Street, Oxford, which is the only 
surviving room of the Crown 
Tavern, where Shakespeare 
lodged on his journeys between 
Stratford and London. Here his 
birthday is celebrated every year. 

Oberammergau 
Prepares 

Young men in the German vil¬ 
lage of Oberammergau are 
growing beards, for in the 
autumn .some of them will be 
chosen for important parts in the 
Passion Play which the village 
is determined to present next 
year. (Wars alone have prevented 
them keeping the vow their an¬ 
cestors made in 1634 to perform 
tne play every ten years.) j 

m^.° Wn ^ the village streets older 
men and women who have per- 

rn yeare gone by ar e Pok¬ 
ing out for young people of good 

carnage- and presence; and it is 

people°sav°“° bera mmer^au 
people say. He has a good head,” 

beard 1 ” 6 kS Weli in tbat ful1 

In the village’s Little Theatre 

to Ct show' e th being i ? iVen a cha »re 
to show their talent in Plague 

how Oberammergau 6 mad7 its 

“ ~ cd 

soccerTall 
blacks? 


Ask your 
Hum for 


SHREDDED 

WHEAT 



that’s the food the strong men eatl 

Make more muscle with 
Welgar Shredded 
Wheat —eat it 
every day! Crisp, 
golden, sun-ripened 
wheat, that’s the stuff 
for strong men. It’s 
nourishing as well as 
nice ! 



•j THE WORLDS CREATES! BOOKSHOP 

BOYLES 

■ * FOR- BOOK.S7 

j A treasure-house of 
Books for Children 

of alt ages. < 

, I 119-125 CHARINC CROSS RD., i 
i f LONDON, W.C.2 

Cerrard 5660 (16 fines) ! • 

j ! Open 9—6 (inc. Sals.) 


making ends meet 

TH nowel n f ° f tbe ^^est water- 
completed recently." Bl ‘ tain was 

e.S?c 

b °red through the hills near 
Pitlochry, and is two miles long 
Boring went on from both end!' 
and when the two tunnel sections 
approached each other thetbta 
dividing wall was broken through 
with explosives. The two sections 
were found to be only an inch 
out of alignment! 

Through this tunnel 2700 
million gallons of water will flow 
every day. 


\Yhen we hear of football in 
New Zealand we think of 
rugger, for_ here is a stron ^ 0 ° d f 

of Rugby football—home of the 

7 p?i° U h A11 Blacks - But New 
Zealand may soon make her mark 

to R,iH,h Cer WOrJd ’ for ’ blanks 
to Bntish immigrants. Associa¬ 
tion football is becoming more 
and more popular. 

Soccer games are beginning to 
draw bigger crowds than rufger 

r,m Ch f? S ' i A u t i le recent Chatham 
Cup final between Petone Fr 
and Northern Dunedin thei^ 
were 12,000 spectators-more than 
the largest crowd at any Rugby 
match played in the district 
Petone have earned, themselves 
the nickname of "The Settlers ” 
owing to the number of foot- 
bal ‘®re + / ron ? Britain that have 
joined the club. 


44 WILD LIFE ” 

The Best Magazine for the Boy 
or Girl who loves 

Nature Study 

j AUTUMN NUMBER 

Ready Next Week. Splendid Pic- 
j tures of Animals, Birds* Butterflies 

j Young Naturalists’ Club 

Price 1/2, Post Free I 

\ f f om the Publishers, Wild Life Publics- i 
| tions, 58 Maddox St., London, \V.|. 

UNIQUE CANADIAN -- 
CENTENA RY PACKET FREE 

This sfamp you 
cannot afford to Le 
without. It eeJe- 
1/rates 100 years 
of Self-Government 
fliifl is included 
THEE in this 
fasciitaling histor¬ 
ical packet of new 
and obsolete issues. 
Canadian. Princess 

" 1,h AMtrali» ? . r 5ff“^rtT 
absolutely rREE, ™ ain't SeSy 3a 

postage and request Approvals 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN). 

West Kirby, Wirral, Cheshire. 




Including this stamp (Cat. 9d.) to 
requesting our Discount Approv 
and enclosing 3d. stamp. 

R. &E. WILLIAMS dept.c 

59 DARTMOUTH ROAD, LONDON. N.W 


more stamp bargai: 

20 different AUSTRALIA 
25 different BELGIUM ii 

10 different BRAZIL S 

50 different BRITISH EMPIRE 1/1 

25 different BULGARIA i S 

20 different CHINA 
10 different COLOMBIA Si" 

20 different CZECHOSLOVAKIA 1 /- 
10 different ECUADOR 7/ 

15 different EGYPT if 

15 different EIRE • if 

15 different ESTONIA fS 

if l w . elv , e Packets containing 235 slaimn 
for 11/3 including postage. Order promuth 

”*^ s ”e ol getting them and a/k to a 

selection of our World Famous Approval 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

o _ „ Bept. 541 

Hackney, London, E.9, 

En£,and EstcUishk zisi 
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The Bran Tub 

LITTER LOUTS 

'J'rtc heath bore unmistakable 
signs of the litter lout. 

“What is the cause of this 
terrible mess?” asked a local 
councillor of one of the keepers. 

“Well, sir,” was the reply. 
“Last night handbills were distri¬ 
buted asking the public to keep 
our open spaces tidy.” 

How It Should Be 

g&iiuira Sam : I never worry. 

. Dismal Dan : Never? 

Smiling Sam: No; in the day¬ 
time I am too busy working, in 
the evening too busy playing, and 
at night too busy sleeping. 

ORANGE BLOSSOM 

TJere is a way to grow little 
orange trees which will flower 
when a few months old. 

Collect pips from really ripe 
oranges and put about 25 into a 
jar of water. Let them soak for 
a week, then plant the pips in a 
pot filled with soil. Put the pips 
in thickly, almost touching one- 
another. 

The fact that they have not 
much root room makes the plants 
come to flowering size much 
sooner than they would in the. 
ordinary way. Keep the pot in a 
sunny window and water daily. 
When the plants come up It 
should not be long before the 
white blossom appears. 

Double Trouble 

(Rounds of weeping and laughter 
came from the twins’ bed¬ 
room. 

“What’s the matter?” asked 
Father as he opened the door. ... 

“It’s all right, Caddie,” said the 
cheerful one. "Only Nurse lias 
given Billie two baths and I’ve 
had none.” 


Jacko and Chimp—Buffalo Hunters 



"Buffalo Jacko” and "Six-gun 
Chimp ” were on the frail. 

Poor. Percy 

'J'o practise golf Perce bought 
a net. 

“I'll straighten up my drivin’.” 

But still he broke the window- 
panes , ,. 

Despite his eager striving. '■ 

His father roared, "Well, where’s 
the net? > ’ • — 

I don't seem to detect it.” 

Poor Perce in all his keenness 
had 

Neglected to erect it! 


ECONOMY 

“D° you really mean that 


you 

save money by keeping a 
note of every penny you spend?” 

“Rather! By the time the 
budget is balanced each evening 
it is too late to go out anywhere.” 

A Cheerful Tune 

y^H/vr tune makes everybody 
glad, 

Yes. even when they're' feeling 
sad? 

I think this would apply to you— 
Good for-time, don’t you feel it's 
true? 


BEDTIME CORNER- 


Bubbles 


I \0 you ever wonder how 

*—' bubbles are made ; 

Who makes them, and why they 
are round ? 

And why they go floating right 
up in the air 

But burst if they hounce on the 
ground ? 

\A/ELL, I know the secret, I 

* * told it to Pam. 

And my puppy, he knows it, too ; 

I discovered it only this after¬ 
noon, 

So now I will tell it to you. 


A 


FAIRY lives there in the 
bowl of my pipe. 

She makes every bubble 1 blow ; 

She shapes them, and paints them 
with fairyland paints, 

She’s really an artist you know ! 

CHE sets them afloating right 
up in the air. 

Her breath makes them ever so 
light, 

But if mortal things touch them 
their magic is gone. 

And they vanish right out of sight. 

Bobbie Batchelor, age 13 


Speaking Canvas 

^ friend of a painter said to 
him one day that he had 
never heard him praise any 
but his worst paintings. 

“True,” said the artist; “but 
then the best will always 
praise themselves.” 

A PRAYER 

f'ENTLE Jesus, meek ancl„ 
u mild. 

Look upon a little child, 

Pity my simplicity. 

Suffer vie to come to Thee. 

Fain l would to Thee be 
brought; 

Gracious I.oxd, forbid it not; 

In the kingdom of Thy grace 
Give Thy little child a place. 


SAFETY IN RHYMELAND 



“ffumptu Dumptu 
sat on a wall. 
Watching some children 
» play with a ball. 
Please don't play 
In the rotas' said he, 
*Or you'll have an 
accident just like me !“ 



Out of the chanti inij drawings of “Safety 
in Uhymfhnid ” issued hg ihc Royal 
hocirty for the Prevention of Accidents. 


They went in search of buffalo but 
kept a wary eye for " redskins.” 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Yarrow 

Yarrow is a common plant 
which grows in meadows or 
on waste land. The tiny flowers 
are either white, or tinged with 
pink, and grow 
around 
minute, yellow 
discs. They 
grow in clus¬ 
ters, which 
form flattish 
heads at the 
ends of the 
branched 
stems. These 
stems are very 
tough. The 
feathery, fern-like leaves, are 
divided into leaflets, which in 
their turn are divided over and 
over again. It is this feature 
which gives the plant the alter¬ 
native name of Milfoil, which 
means “One thousand leaves.” 

Yarrow is reputed to possess 
the power of healing wounds. 

Riddle-My-Name 

Jn trim, not neat; 

In legs and feet; 

In green, not red; 

In tin, not lead; 

In down, not low; 

In fah, not soh; 

In like, not hate; 

In day and date. 

My whole’s a boy, but strange to 
. tell, 

Girl Edna he may be as well. 

„1 ?is?<vr next week 

NO EXTRAS 

J-Je was an enthusiastic collec¬ 
tor. 

• “Look at this beautiful jar,” he 
said. “It cost me only thirty 
shillings.” 

“Really?” mid his bored 
younger brother. "And did that 
include the jam?” 

A Born Runner 

r j 1 HE carrot with anger turned 
red in the face, • 

The cabbage with envy turned, 
green. 

When they saw the first prize in 
the obstacle race 
Had been won by the small 
runner bean. 

CUT FLOWERS 

JJere are the names of eight 
flowers, some belonging to 
the garden and some that are 
found wild. But the heads have 
been separated from the tails so 
that the first three letters of one 
name appear with the last three 
letters of another. Can you Tit 
the pieces together to make the 
. proper names? 


But the only “ red skins ” seen were 
their own—caused by a tree branch. 

Sage Saw 

Y 1FE consists not in breathing 
but in enjoying life. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Starfish. “I've got some fresh¬ 
water snails!” exclaimed Ann, 
proudly displaying- them for' 
Farmer Gray to admire. 

“Ann’s always adding some¬ 
thing to our aquarium,” said Don. 
“She wanted to bring a starfish 
home from the seaside.” 

“That would certainly not 
have agreed with Mr Starfish,”- 
chuckled Farmer Gray. “They are 
hardy gentlemen, though. If one 
of their five rays, or fingers, is 
lost they grow another.” 

“A fisherman told us that star¬ 
fish can walk,” said Ann. 

“They can, after a fashion,” 
replied the farmer. “The under¬ 
side of each ray is covered with 
numerous suckers.. The starfish 
fixes himself firmly to an object 
. by one ray. ana men draws the 
other four along." 


D A H C U S 
SORROW- 
T H R O N Y 
V I O L I A 


MALLET 
B R Y L O W 
Y A R R E L 
C R O I F T 

Answer next week 


Thu Children's Newspaper, September 17, 1947 
HARD TACK 

/GROANED an anguished old 
fellow named Ileivit, 

“This pudding's so hard I can’t 
chew it.” 

Said his wife, “Cease your groans , 
It is made of good stones, 

Mixed with Portland cement and 
best suet.”. 


Money Puzzle 

r J 1 His form of money is 

The talk of all mankind. 
Curtail it twice, and you 
A favourite toy will find. 

nm»a 

LIVE WIRES 

Y°u may have often seen a 
small bird perching on a live 
wire and yet coming to no harm. 
A single small bird is wholly on 
the wire and there is no contact 
with an earth. Danger arises 
when more than one bird con¬ 
gregates, for one bird may touch a 
bird on another wire. In this way 
the contact for the passage of 
the current is provided and both 
birds are electrocuted. 

Larger birds are in more dan¬ 
ger, for it is quite possible for 
them to touch another wire. 

Beheading 

J’m tiny. When I've lost my head 
A London thoroughfare I 
bring. 

Behead me once again, and lo! 
I'm everyone, or everything. 

Answer next week 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Charade. 

Asp-a-ragus 

Riddle-My-Name 

Alarmarot 
Number, Please ! 

.Paul's is»'»s 4 ?. Uncle 
George s i> j 156, 
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Sweet & Handsome” 



Delicious 

SEPER-KREEM TOFFEE 

assorted flavours—now obtainable in 
the new attractive KcHtbjVv**? box 
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